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Wemoriam. 


Every reader of “N. & Q.” will, I am sure, share the profound regret with which I pen 
these lines, recording the death of the accomplished gentleman and warm-hearted scholar who 
has, for the last five years, helped them in their inquiries, ministered to their information and 
instruction, and tempered their discussions with a geniality and tact which must have won for 
him, in his character of Editor, the regard that was entertained by all whose good fortune it 
was to know him as a friend. Dr. Doray died, after a short illness, on Friday, the 25th of 
January, in his seventy-first year. 

Receiving his early education in France and Germany, and gifted with a memory which 
never failed him, Dr. Doran was eminently fitted to discharge the responsible duties of an 
editor—duties calling for a combination of firmness in maintaining the character of the journal 
under his charge with a delicate regard for the susceptibilities of contributors. Dr. Doran was, 
I believe, under twenty when his ’prentice hand directed the Literary Chronicle; and, for the 
last quarter of a century, hardly a publishing season has returned without producing some 
valued work from his pen. During the whole of this time he was a constant contributor to 
various literary journals ; and yet such was his industry, that all this labour did not compel 
him to withdraw from that society where he was always so heartily welcomed, and where 
his loss will be so deeply deplored. 

My introduction to Dr. Doran was one of the many kindnesses for which I was indebted 
to his and my good friend, dear John Bruce, who, had he been spared, would have worthily 
accomplished what I have so feebly attempted—rendered full justice to the high personal 
character and varied acquirements of the worthy and joyous-hearted man of letters who was 
laid to his rest in Keuoal Green on Tuesday last. Wituiam J, THoms. 


| the rapid rush of water in a narrow strait caused 
| by the tidal wave, he proceeds :— 

“If the tidal wave rolls into a narrow estuary, the 
water becomes heaped up and produces a sudden rush 
into the channel of the river. Such a wave is called a 
Lore, and is well seen in the Bristol Channel at the mouth 
of the Severn, where at certain seasons the head of water 
attains to as great a height as forty feet.” 

There is a little ambiguity in this statement. If 
it is merely meant that the rise and fall of the 
tide in certain parts of the Severn—about the 


Notes. 


THE “BORE” ON THE RIVER SEVERN. 

The recent work of Prof. Huxley on Physio- 
graphy is distinguished by the lucidity of 
explanation and the graphic power of description 
%0 characteristic of its author. It forms a valu- 
able introduction to the physical study of the 
earth on which we dwell, and of the innumerable 
agencies always at work moulding and shaping it 


a3 we now inherit it. 

_ In describing the effects of the tidal wave there 
sone passage which, probably through inadvertence, 
8 calculated to mislead, or, if not misleading, it 
points out a phenomenon which has certainly not 
been hitherto recorded. On p. 180, remarking on 


mouth of the Wye, at Chepstow for instance— 
is forty feet, it is rather an understatement, fifty 
feet being not unusual with spring tides under 
favourable circumstances; but this is not what is 
called the bore. This term is limited to the effect 
produced when, in the words of the professor, “ the 


i 4 
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water becomes heaped up and produces a sudden 
rush in the channel,” that is to say, the advanc- 
ing torrent presents a perpendicular front, im- 
pelled by the weight and rush behind, too fast to 
allow it time to subside. The effect is very grand, 
but the statement that it ever reaches or could 
reach the height of forty feet is utterly un- 
warranted. Imagine for a moment a perpendicular 
wall of water forty feet high! We read that in 
the Red Sea “the waters were gathered together, 
the floods stood upright as a heap,” but a rush 
such as this would be sufficient to sweep away a 
dozen Pharaohs and their armies at once. No 
ship or boat could withstand such a shock for 
a moment. 

The great wave which swept along the coast of 
Peru a few years ago, and again in 1877, and 
which caused such an enormous amount of de- 
struction, was not half this height. The phenomenon 
is not peculiar to the Severn, being occasionally 
found in the Dee, the Trent, and the Solway, and 
on a much larger scale in the Hoogly at Calcutta, 
where it only rises about five feet. On the 
Brahmapootra the height is said to exceed twelve 
feet, and is so dangerous that no boat will venture 
to navigate when it is likely to occur. In some 
of the great rivers of Brazil it is said to reach the 
height of fifteen feet, being the greatest known. 

Camden describes the bore on the Severn thus : 

“ There is in it a daily rage and boisterousness in its 
waters, which I know not whether I may call a gulph 
or whirlpool, casting up the sands from the bottom, and 
rowling them into heaps. It floweth with a great 
torrent, but loses its force at the first bridge....... That 
vessel is in great danger that is stricken on the side. 
The watermen us’d to it, when they see this Hygre (or 
Egre) coming, do turn the vessel, and, cutting through 
the midst of it, avoid its violence.”—Gibson’s Camden, 
edit. 1695, p. 251. 

Some time ago there was a very graphic account 
of this bore in the Severn inserted in the Times. 
The perpendicular height was there fixed at six 
feet. 

There must be many readers of “N. & Q.” in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the banks of the 
Severn. It would be interesting to ascertain what 
their experiences of this phenomenon amount to, 
and to what extent Prof. Huxley’s statement can 
be verified. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


BEDINGFIELD OF OXBURGH. 


In a note to p. 151 of Mr. Scott’s Memorials of 
the Scott Family of co. Kent occurs the follow- 
ing :— 

“Blomfield, in his History of Norfolk, vol. iii. p. 488, 
asserts that Margaret Scott was widow of Sir Edmund 
Tudenham, K.G., and that her arms (‘ Three catherine 
wheels, &c.") were impaled with those of Tudenham 
(‘ Lozengée argent and gules’) in the chancel window of 


the church of Oxburgh, and in connexion with the arms 
of Bedingfield.” 
Apart from Mr. Scott’s statement, few would credit 
that a writer of Blomefield’s eminence could 
possibly so commit himself. On reference to his 
work I find that in the account of Oxburgh 
vol. vi. p. 186) he speaks of “ Margaret Beding- 
feld, relict of Sir Edmund, Knight of the Bath,’ 
that is, of Sir Edmund Bedingfield. There also 
Mr. Blomefield mentions three shields carved on 
the roof, which exhibited the arms of Bedingfield 
i.e. Bedingfield quartering Tudenham) impaling 
Scot of Scot’s Hall, Kent. Possibly these are the 
passages Mr. Scott cites, and on an apparent mis- 
apprehension of which he proceeds as follows: 
“This confusion of names of Tudenham and 
Bedingfield in the person of this Sir Edmund 
probably arises from the fact[!] that he was 
equally known by one or the other surname,” &e, 
(note to p. 151). Mr. Scott, to make good this 
statement, should show from documentary sources 
that any of the Bedingfields were ever styled 
“Tudenham.” At least, he has no warranty in 
Blomefield for the double name. That historian 
has carefully set out all the particulars relating to 
the Bedingfield pedigree in the account of Ox- 
burgh (vol. vi.), and, since Mr. Scott quotes the 
work as his authority, I cannot understand how it 
can be so misconstrued ; more especially when 
Blomefield says in his account that he has most 
particularly set down the evidence of certain wills 
and other records upon which the pedigree is 
founded, in order that there might be no mistakes, 
as mistakes had been made with respect to the 
subject. At p. 150 of his book Mr. Scott has 
this : “Sir Edmund Bedingfield, or Tudenham, 
for he appears to have been known by both these 
names, the latter probably in the first instance as 
heir of his mother (sister and heir of Sir Thomas 
Tudenham, beheaded in 1461),” &c. Now 
Margaret Bedingfield, née Tudenham, was not 
mother to Sir Edmund Bedingfield, but grand- 
mother, he being son and heir of Thomas Beding- 
field, Esq., son and heir of Edmund Bedingfield, 
Esq., by his wife the said Margaret Tudenham. 
Again, in the note to p. 151 Mr. Scott observes: 
“There can be little question, therefore, that the 
heir general [i.e. of Lord Wenlock] married toa 
kinsman of Archbishop Rotherham was no other 
than the prelate’s sister Margaret, married to Sit 
Edmund Tudenham or Bedingfield,” &c. The 
truth, however, with respect to this passage is that 
in the first place the heir general of Lord Wenlock 
was a male (one Thomas Lawley, Esq.) ; secondly, 
it is on record that the archbishop had a sister 
certainly, but most assuredly she could not have 
been Margaret Scott. In the same note Mr. Scott 
goes on to say :— 

“ Looking therefore to the facts{!] of the case, whilst 
not unmindful of its difficulties [there are no difficulties), 
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we come to the conclusion that Margaret Bedingfield 
(née Scott) conveyed by marriage the manor of Oxburgh 
to her husband, as heir-at-law of Lord Wenlock, or 
Archbishop Rotherham her brother.” 

It seems almost unnecessary to repeat that 
Margaret Bedingfield, née Scott, was not the heir 
of Lord Wenlock, or sister or related to Arch- 
bishop Rotherham, and that prelate in nowise 
related or heir to Lord Wenlock. Mr. Scott, 
before penning the above, might have elicited from 
the Inquisitions post mortem in the Public Record 
Office the information that Margaret Bedingfield, 
née Tudenham, relict of Edmund Bedingfield, Esq., 
died seised of the manor of Oxburgh, she having 
inherited it as sister and heir of Sir Thomas 
Tudenham, who had likewise died seised of the 
same.* From which it is clear that Margaret 
Bedingfield, née Scott, second wife of Sir Edmund 
Bedingfield, cannot by any possibility have been 
associated with the acquisition of the manor of 
Oxburgh by the Bedingtields. 

JaMES GREENSTREET. 


“THE HELIAND,” AN OLD SAXON POEM 
OF THE NINTH CENTURY. 
(Bibliographical Notice.) 

I. Manuscripts.—(«) The Cottonian, Caligula 
A. vii., parchment Svo., first mentioned in Hickes, 
Instituttones grammatice Anglo-Saxonice et 


* Chancery Inquisitions post mortem, A° 15 Edw. IV., 
No. 38. This comprises several inquisitions taken in 
different counties after the death of Margaret Bedyng- 
felde, widow. In one of them, taken at Norwich, 
April 25, A° 16 Edw. IY., the jurors say that she was 
seised, inter alia, of the manor of Oxburgh ; that said 
Margaret died Jan. 25, A® 15 Edw. IV.; and that 
Edmund Bedyngfelde, son and heir of Thomas Bedyng- 
felde, Esq., son of aforesaid Margaret, is cousin (or, as 
we should say, grandson) and heir of the said Margaret, 
and aged twenty-one years and more. 

Ibid., A° 33 Hen. VI., No. 7, taken at Weybrede, co. 
Suffolk, Nov. 8, A° 33 Hen. VI, after the death of 
Thomas Bedyngfelde, Esq. The jurors say that he was 
seised in fee of a tenement called Skottes, in the vill of 
Westylton, worth per annum 3s. 4d., and that he held 
no other lands or tenements in this county; also that 
he died Oct. 12, A° 32 Hen. VI., and that Edmund 
Bedyngfelde is son and heir, and aged five years and 
more. 

Ibid., A° 5 Edw. 1V., No. 34. Two inquisitions taken 
after the death of Thomas Tudenham, Knt. In one, 
taken in co. Norfolk, the jurors say that he was seised, 
tater alia, of the manor of Oxburgh; that said Thomas 
died Feb. 23, A° 1 Edw. LV.; and that Margaret (else- 
where in the inquisition she is described as Margaret, 
late wife of Edmund Bedyngfelde, Esq.), daughter of 
the aforesaid Robert Tudenham, sister of the aforesaid 
Thomas, is next heir of the same Thomas, and aged 
sixty years and more. The other inquisition, taken in 
Co. Suffolk, sets out the Tudenham pedigree in the fol- 
lowing manner: first, as below, by an account of the 
descent of the manor of Ereswell’ in said county, which 
was settled in tail by a fine levied in Michaelmas 
term, A° 54 Hen, IIL., the underneath Robert Tudenham 


Mesogothice, Oxon., 1689; described by H. Wan- 
ley in Hickes’ Thesaurus, iii. 225, and in Schmeller’s 
Heliand, vol. ii, p. vii: fac-simile in Schmeller, 
specimens in Hickes’ Thesaurus.—The MS. was 
copied in September, 1768, by C. Frid. Temler for 
Nyerup, Symbole ad literaturam teutonicam anti- 
quiorem, Havn., 1787, No. V., pp. 130-146 ; also 
Introd., pp. xix-xxili.— Copy in the Bodleian, by 
Francis Junius ; another in the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen, by Friedr. Rostgaard. 
(b) Monacensis—in the Royal 

and Eve his wife being the plaintiffs, and Robert de 
Westone and Hawisia his wife the deforciants. 

Robert Tudenham= Eve. 

died seised of it. 


Library of 


Robert Tudenham, s. and 


| 
Thomas Tudenham, bro.== 
h., seised of it, but ob. s.p. i 


and h., died seised of it. | 


| 
Robert Tudenham, Kt., s. and h.,= 
died seised of it. 


| 
John Tudenham, Kt., s. and h.,= 
died seised of it. 


| 
Robert Tudenham, s. and h.,= 
died seised of it. 


Robert Thomas Tadenham, Margaret, late 
1am, ob. s.p.] Kt.[br.andh.],seis- wife of Edmund 
See below. edof it, but ob.s.p. Bedyngfelde,Esq. 
Secondly, by an account, as under, of the descent of the 
manors of Brandeston and Westerfelde, in said county, 
which were settled in tail upon Robert Weylond and his 
wife Cecilia, née Baldok’, by a fine levied in Hilary 
term, A° 19 Edw. II., between Master Robert de Baldok’, 
junior, plaintiff, and the underneath William Weylond, 
Chivaler, deforciant. 
William Weylond,= 


Thomas de Baldok’= 
Chivaler. 


Robert Weylond, s. and h.==Cecilia. 
| 


Margaret, d. and h.=John Tudenham, Kt. 


| 
Robert Tudenham, s. and h. of Margaret= 
| 


| 
Thomas Tudenham, Kt., “son 
and heir” (really brother and 
heir to Robert), ob. s.p. 

Ibid., A° 1 Hen. VI., No. 77. Proof of the age of 
Thomas Tudenham, brother and heir of Robert Tuden- 
ham, son of Robert Tudenham, defunct. Taken at 
Bertoii, in co. Suffolk, on the Tuesday after the feast of 
the Epiphany, A°l Hen. VI. The jurors say that he 


| 
[Robert Tudenham, ob. 
s.p.] See below. 


was born at Ereswell’ and baptized in the church there, 
and that he was twenty-one years old on the feast of 
SS. Gordianus and Ephimachus last past (i.e. May 10, 
1422). 
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Munich, Cod. Germ., 25, Cimel. ITT., 4, a ; small 
folio—presented to the Chapter Library of Bam- 
berg by Henry II. in 1012, taken to Wiirzburg, 
then again to Bamberg, whence it came to Munich , 
first mentioned by Eckhardt in Veterum monu- 
mentorum catecheticorum theotiscorum Quaternio, 
Lips., 1720, p. 42; then in Commentarius de rebus 
Francie orientalis et episcopatus Wirceburgensis, 
Wirceb., 1729, ii. 325: fac-simile in Schmeller. 

The Cottonian MS. is written in the North 
Frankish dialect, and probably a translation from 


the original poem in the Old Saxon dialect of 


Westphalia, of which the Munich MS. is a copy. 
Both MSS. belong to the ninth century. 

II. Editions.— 

1. Heliand, poema saxonicum seculi noni, accurate 
expressum ad exemplar Monacense insertis e Cottoniano 
Londinensi supplementis nec non adjecta lectionum 
varictate nune primum edidit J. A. Schmeller. Monachii, 
Stuttvartia et Tubinge, Cotta., 1830, 4to., vol. i., text. 
—Glossarium Saxonicum e poemate Heliand inscripto et 
minoribus quibusdam prise lingue monumentis collec- 
tum cum vocab. lat.-saxonico et synopsi grammatica. 
Lbid., vol. ii., 1540. 

2. Heliand, oder das Lied vom Leben Jesu, Urschrift 
mit Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen von J. R. Kone. 
Miinster, 1855. (The Cottonian text.) 

3. Heliand, mit ausfiihrlichem Glossar, herausgegeben 
von Moritz Heyne. First ed., Paderborn, 1565; second, 
ibid., 1873. (Collated from both MSS.) 

Considerable portions in—1. Rieger, Alt- und Angel- 
stichsisches Lesebuch nebst friesischen Stiicken. Giessen, 
1861.—2. Oscar Schade, Altdeutsches Lesebuch. Halle, 
1862.—3. Miillenhoff, Altdeuteche Sprachproben. Second 
ed., Berlin, 1871.—4. Wackernagel, Gothische und 
Altsiichsische Lesestiicke. 1871. 


IIJ. Translations.— 

1. Kannegiesser. Berlin, 1847.—2. Grein. Rinteln, 
1854, and Cassel, 1869.—3. Kine. Miinster, 1855.—4. 
Simrock. Elberfeld, 1856 and 1866.—5. Rapp. Stutt- 
gart, 1856. 

IV. Criticism.— 

1. Vilmar, deutsche Alterthiimer im Heliand als 
Einkleidung der evangelischen Geschichte. Marburg, 
1845 and 1862. 

2. Piining, Gymnasialprogramm. 
1851. 

3. H. Middendorf, Ueber die Zeit der Abfassung des 
Heliand. Miinster, 1862. 

4. E. Behringer, Zur Wiirdigung des Heliand. Wiirz- 
burg, 1863.—Krist und Heliand. Wiirzburg, 1870. 

; 5. Windisch, der Heliand und seine Quellen. Leipzig, 
868. 

6. Grein, Heliandstudien. Cassel, 1869. 

7. Schulte, Ueber Ursprung und Alter des altsiichs- 
ischen Heliand. Glogau, 1872. 

&. Schulte’s article in Zacher's Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie, vol. iv. pp. 49-69. Halle. 

2. Heyne’s article in ibid., vol. i, pp. 288, seq. 

10. Grein's article in Pfeiffer’s Germania, voi. xi. 

. 209, sey. 

With regard to the authenticity of a Latin preface to 
the poem :—Zarncke in Berichte der Kin. Siichsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Philologisch-historische 
Classe. 1865. 


Recklingshausen, 


G. A. Scurumpr. 


Sweetneart.—In a review of Chips from a Ger. 
man Workshop, Dec. 5, 1877, the Times says : “Prof, 
Max Miiller shows clearly that these words (Mara. 
zion and Marketjew) have as little to do with the 
Hebrew people as sweetheart with a heart,” &c. Cor. 
nishmen owe thanks to the professor for his learned 
researches into Cornish matters. But the case of 
sweetheart is not quite so clear as the reviewer 
would have us believe. Some time ago, in writing 
an English grammar, I instanced sweetheart asa 
word whose termination had changed its form 
from sweet-ard in order to show a meaning; in 
fact, it was a pretty instance of false analogy, as 
female. But a colleague of mine absolutely refused 
to believe the statement, and challenged proof. 
I produced as my authority Prof. Max Muller's 
Rede Lecture of 1868, who compared siweetard 
with the Ger. liebhart. When my friend said the 
authority was not proof enough, I brought forward 
others—Dr. Richard Morris’s Historical Outlines 
of English Grammar, Messrs. Abbott and Seeley’s 
English Lessons for English Readers, Chambers’s 
Etymological Dictionary, but all to no purpose. 
So I set to work to make inquiry, and the 
authorities melted away ; in fact, when the case 
was fairly put, they kindly helped to show that no 
proof was forthcoming. The form svweet-ard is not 
in Miitzner’s list of words in -ard. It cannot be 
produced from English literature. Bailey’s Die- 
tionary cives a “Saxon swaet-heort” as sweetheart; 
but I am afraid that is of his own manufacture {it 
is not in Bosworth), and it would seem to mean 
sweet-hearted, if it meant anything. Dear heart 
and sweet heart, which occur a good way back in 
English, though with a slightly different sense, 
point to another origin, and hardly leave time for 
the loss or weathering down of sweetard. I do 
not know how early swect-heart, meaning lover, is 
found. Shakespeare is quoted; but the word is 
in Roister Doister (a.pD. circa 1550), i. 2, “my 
swete hearte Custance”; and i. 4, iii. 5; and in 
Euphues to Philautus (a.p. 1579), p. 114 (Arber’s 
Reprint) : “ And although thy sweete hearte binde 
thee by othe alwaye to holde a candle at hir shrine, 
and to offer thy devotion to thine owne destruc- 
tion,” &c. I removed my rash statement froma 
second edition after Dr. Abbott wrote to me that 
it was clear that “ sweetard was exploded.” It is 
almost a clearer case than beef-eater, for which so 
many authorities and so little proof can be quoted. 
O. W. Taycock. 


TOGETHER.”—This expression might 
be worth comparing with “mucked to death” 
(5% S, ix. 6). Ihave heard it in Berks thus used: 
“They are all, father, mother, and children, 
mugging together in one room”; that is to say, 
this family is living in the crowded, dirty, littery 
state which arises from eating, sleeping, dressing, 


Tettenhall College. 


working, all within the compass of, say, nine feet 
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square. Halliwell gives mudge as a Derbyshire 
form of mud or dirt. Mr. Wedgwood, under 
“mucker,” to hoard up, observes, “ hence muck or 
mug appears as a root giving rise to a number of 
words connected with the idea of privacy or con- 
cealment.” Mud, muddle, muck, buck, &c., seem 
probably from a separate root, whose fundamental 
idea is moisture or softness. When we say at the 
present day, “ People are living in hugger-mugger,” 
we mean much what the Berkshire mugging 
together does, the old and proper meaning of 
living clandestinely being in the main lost sight 
of. I know not therefore whether to connect mug, 
mugging, in its provincial use, through mudge with 
muck, mud, muddle, &c. ; or, as seems more likely, 
with mucker, hugger-mugger, &c., and all that 
class of words. Horatio. 


Toe Sian or “Tae THreE 
CHILDREN IN THE Woop.”—Although in Hotten’s 
History of Signboards an instance is adduced, 
from Yorkshire, “among the more uncommon 
ballad signs,” of one called “The Babes in the 
Wood,” no instance is mentioned of the sign of 
“The Children in the Wood,” much less of such 
asingular sign as that of “The Three Children in 
the Wood.” It seems, therefore, worth noting that 
there was such a sign somewhere in London (as 
it would seem, in the neighbourhood of Billings- 
gate)in the year 1770. I find it mentioned in 
the Oxford Magazine, July, 1770 (pp. 26-27), in 
some “ Particulars of the Trial of Peter Conway 
and Michael Richardson for the Murder of Messrs. 
Rogers and Venables, on Monday, July 16, at the 
Old Bailey.” The prisoners had been at “ The 
Three Children in the Wood” on the night before 
the murder, as was deposed to by “—- Smith, a 
— who keeps the Three Children in the 

ocd,” and also by their companion, Thomas 
Blackstone, who “ drank with them at the Three 
Children in the Wood.” Ccornpert Bepe. 


Cartatn Boyton’s Prepecessor.—In the 

Annual Register for 1805 (Rivingtons) I find the 
following curious anticipation of the Boyton life- 
saving dress, and also of his method of exhibiting 
its capabilities :— 
_“A trial was lately made in the river Thames of the 
life-preserver invented by Mr. Daniel, surgeon, of 
Wapping. It is composed of waterproof leather, pre- 
pared to contain air, and is inflated in half a minute 
through a small tube, with a cock, which is turned when 
the jacket is sufficiently expanded; thus prepared it 
supports the head, arms, and body out of the water, the 
person wearing it having it at all times in his power, by 
means of the tube and cock, to increase or diminish the 
_— of air. Several persons thus equipped quitted 
the 


boats from off the Old Swan, and floated through 
London Bridge and down the river with the greatest 
ease and safety, without being obliged to use the slightest 
exertion to secure their buoyancy, some smoking their 
Pipes, and others playing the German flute, which they 
did with as much convenience as if on land. 


In this 


manner they proceeded below the London Docks, near 
the residence of the inventor, Mr. Daniel, where, on 
their landing, he was greeted with three cheers from the 
numerous spectators, who were gratified with the sight 
of such a novel and really useful invention.—Chroniele, 
October ith.” 

S. R. Townsnenp Marer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

“ Mansr.”—The term “ manse” in Scotland is 
the universal equivalent for the English parsonage- 
house, and, as far as I am aware, it is not em- 
ployed there in any other way than to denote the 
abode of the minister of a parish. In England 
the word is now in complete abeyance; but in 
former times it appears, by the following extracts 
from the Sixth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, p. 291, to have been used as the 
synonym for an ordinary habitation :— 

“1278, Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross— 
Agreement between the Prior and Chapter of Ely and 
John de Walford, physician—John promises to attend 
the Prior and Monks. They to supply him and two boys 
with board, forage for one palfrey, and « manse within 
the court where Stephen the mareschal used to live.” 

** 1278, Morrow of the feast of St. Nicholas, Bishop 
and Confessor—Agreement between the Prior and Con- 
vent of Ely and Nicholaz Dusic of Strahan. They grant 
to him for his life 2 acres in the vill of Strahan, whereof 
half an acre, called Croft, lies at Lunewelle, to build 
him @ manse ” 

“1280, 24th year of Pontificate, Kal. Jan. Durham. 
Hugh, Bishop of Ely, with the consent of the Prior and 
Convent of Ely, grants to Symon de la More and 
Waletham, Kts., that in consideration of the bad ways 
and long distance from their manses of Brame to the 
mother church of Ely, they may have in the oratory at 
Brame daily office by a fit chaplain for them and their 
wives and families. The chxplain is to swear on the 
Gospels that he will answer to the sacrist of Ely for all 
oblations and obventions.” 

Hvuen A. Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Ow1-rerca.—Recently, on visiting an old hall 
in Cheshire, now used as a farmhouse, the tenant 
said to me, “Now you have been all over the 
house, except into the owl-perch,” pointing to the 
trap-door leading to the cock-loft. 

On inquiring afterwards of a tenant farmer if 
this was 2 common word in Cheshire, he replied, 
“T never heard it before, but it is a likely Cheshire 
word, as in every old Cheshire house there was a 
hole left in the gable for the owls to go in and 
out.” 

Col. Egerton Leigh, in his Cheshire Glossary, 
does not give owl-perch; but he does give 
“ Hattock, a hole in the roof where owls harbour.” 

W. N. Srranceways. 

Stockport. 
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Muerics. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Otp Srories.—A story used to be told in my 
younger days in the Lowlands of Scotland in 
ridicule of the Highlanders. It was as follows. 
Some Highlanders were ignorant of the English 
language, and as they intended to proceed to the 
low country in hopes of getting employment, they 
were primed with three English phrases, which it 
was hoped would help them on among the Sasse- 
nachs. The first phrase was, “ We three Hielan- 
men,” intended as a reply to any one inquiring 
who they were. The next one was, “For the 
mony «nd the penny siiler”; this was meant as an 
answer to the question why they had come. In 
case the questioners should not engage their ser- 
vices, there was a third phrase in reserve, “ If 
you don’t, another will.” 

The Highlanders accordingly set out, and had 
scarcely crossed the Lowland border when they 
came on the corpse of a man who had been slain. 
They stopped to look at it, and while they were 
engaged in so doing the ministers of justice came 
up, and, turning to the Highlanders, inquired, 
“Who did this?” The reply was, “ We three 
Hielanmen.” The next question was, “ Why did 
you do it?” The answer was ready, “ For the 
mony and the penny siller.” The sheriff, pleased 
at having so easily made out the evil doers, ex- 
claimed, “ You scoundrels, I shall hang you for 
this.” To which the Highlanders complacently 
replied, “If you don’t, another will.” On which 
the poor Highlanders were carried off to jail. 

Some years ago [ read an exactly similar story, 
only that it was three monks who set out from 
their monastery furnished with three sentences, 
which were in Latin. The first, I recollect, was 
“Nos tres monachi.” I think the second sentence 
may have been “ Pro re et crumeni.” I entirely 
forget the third. Doubtless some of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” will be able to say where the story 
is to be found. I think it was told in old French. 
It is possible that a story like this may be current 
in many parts of Europe. It may also vary in 
Scotland at different points along the Lowland 
border. 


Curzon Street. 


[With variations, this almost universal story comes 
from the East. In Prussia it takes this form. An Irish 
recruit, enrolled in the Grenadiers, who were about to 
be inspected by the “great” Frederick, is told that the 
king would ask him three questions, which he invariably 
addressed to foreign recruits on his first recognizing 
them. The questions would be, “ How old are you?” 
“ How long have you been in the service!” and “ Are 
you satisfied with your pay and rations?” The Irish 


recruit, ignorant of German, was furnished with the | 
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answers he was bound to make, namely, “ Twenty years” 
“Six months,” and “ Both, your majesty.” Lut the king 
began with the second query, “ How long have you been 
in the service !” Paddy replied, “ Twenty years.” “Why, 
how old are months.” months! 


you!” “Six 
Either you or I must be mad.” “ Both, your majesty,”] 


Toy Puzzir, Time or Cuaries I.—Can you 
tell me anything about an ancient ornament which 
is lying before me! It is a double cross every way; 
in shape like the common puzzle, made up of six 
bars with different notches, that we have seen in 
toyshops all our life; but this will not take to 
pieces, but each end is heavily mounted in silver 
and has an engraved device—1. A_ fleur-de-lis; 
2. a tower; 3. a horseshoe; 4. an anchor; 5. LR; 
6. R.S. (or S. R.); 7. lion rampant; 8. W. W,; 
9. aheart pierced with three darts; 10. a vampire; 
11. a lion couchant; 12. a unicorn. All three of 
the initials have true lovers’ knots. J.C. J. 


Lire oF THE or Scuomperc.—Bayle, in 
his Dictionary, speaking of him, says : “ He would 
deserve a long article here, but not having received 
the memoirs”—what memoirs are these/—*] 
expected, I am forced to defer it to another time.” 
Did he do so? “He is one of those great men 
whose history ought to be written by an able pen. 
I do not doubt but that the Duke of Schomberg, 
his worthy son, has already thought of procuring 
this honour to his family, and this fine present to 
the commonwealth of learning.” Has this ever 
been carried out, or have materials for such a his- 
tory been collected, and where ! Oro. 


THe STANDERWICKS OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
I have been informed that they assume as arms a 
bloody hand grasping a drawn sword. Are these 
Standerwicks descended from Nathaniel Stander- 
wick, who was expatriated in 1685 for participa- 
tion in the Monmouth rebellion? On what 
authority and by whom were the arms originally 
assumed ? ANTIQUTS. 


* Cauuis,” used in Stamford for almshouses. 
What is its derivation, and is it used elsewhere! 
E. 


Courtney Ap Jexxrx.—When Leonard 
Calvert, brother of Cecil Calvert, second Lord 
3altimore, sailed with two ships from the Isle of 
Wight on Nov. 22, 1633, and landed at Old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, America, on Feb. 24, 1634, tt 
is stated that he had with him two or three 
hundred emigrants with which to establish the 
English colony of Maryland. Among the eml- 
grants were Lieut. Thomas Courtney, of the Royal 
Navy, and Ap Jenkin, of Wales, whose son 1s said 
to have afterwards married Courtney’s daughter. 
Historical information towards identifying the 
family from which the emigrant Ap Jenkin 


emanated, as well as that to which the foresaid 
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Thomas Courtney belonged, is solicited for an 
archeological work. LLALLAWw6. 


“Q FELIX,” &c.—In the Breviarium 
Romanum, pars iestiva, ad Laudes on June 24 
(the feast of St. John Baptist), is the hymn com- 
mencing “O nimis felix,” &e. The second verse 
is as follows :— 

“ Serta ter denis alios coronant 

Aucta crementis, duplicata quosdam ; 

Trina te fructu cumulata centum 

Nexibus ornant.” 
Will some one of your readers kindly give as 
literal a translation as possible of these lines, and 
state something of the allusions contained in them? 
What is the date, and who was the author of the 
hymn ? H. N. 


Soromon Gritpric.—Who was he? It appears 
to be a “ fictitious name,” though it does not ap- 
pear in Orpuarn Hamst’s book. He was “ of the 
College of Eton,” and conducted The Miniature : 
a Periodical Paper, 8vo., 1805. 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Tae Wixpsor Senxtinet St. Pavr’s.— 
Years ago I discovered after a weary search, in a 
newspaper of the period, the name of the famous 
sentinel at Windsor who heard St. Paul's bell 
strike thirteen times, and the story I see sometimes 
repeated without acknowledgment. Sie vos non 
vobis, Piracy and compilation go hand in hand 
together. What was the “old soldier's” name ? 

Mackenzige E. C. Watcorr. 


Towy Marxs.—In an entry of the business 
done at a Court Leet and Court Baron held at Mel- 
ton-Mowbray, Leicestershire, on April 21, 1675, 
mention is made that they “ marked” certain land 
“with two steps, being the towne marke of Mel- 
ton.” Was this to mark boundaries before the 
open fields were enclosed ? Thomas Norrn. 


Jetton.—Brass, the size of a sixpenny piece, 
and unusually thick. Obv. Laureated head to the 
left; legend GVLIELMVS.DEI.GRATIA. Rev. 
The crown of England, with two sceptres in saltire 
behind it; in base 1. GvrneA . w. Is this a known 
jetton, or was it ever made to pass for money ! 

NEPHRITE. 


_Heyry Vavonay.—A Henry Vaughan in 1680 
signed an inventory of the goods of an intestate 
who was formerly at Hythe, Kent. He signs him- 
self “Registrarius.” I am particularly anxious, 
for a literary—not genealogical—purpose, _ to 
identify him in his official eapacity, and to ascer- 
tain when and where he died. Watrer Rye. 

St. Anne’s Hill, Wandsworth. 


Jouy, First Eart or Mippierox.—In Burke's 
Extinct Peerage, 1866, p. 367, we are informed 


that John Middleton, first Earl of Middleton, 


ject. 


“married secondly, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 
Dec., 1667, Lady Martha Cary, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Monmouth, but by her had no issue.” 

On p. 103 appears the following sentence in the 
course of a foot-note : “ Lady Elizabeth Spelman, 
daughter of Martha, Countess of Middleton, who 
was daughter of the second Earl of Monmouth.” 

Which of these conflicting statements is correct ? 
and, if the latter, who are the heirs general of 
Lady Elizabeth Spelman, and did Martha, Countess 
of Middleton, leave any other descendants ? 

J. W. 


Draytor.—What is the derivation of the com- 
mon English local name Drayton? There are 
eighteen parishes of that name in England, besides 
four named Draycot. A. L. Mayruew. 

Oxford. 


Joun following quaint epitaph 
deserves a place in “N. & Q.” I found it in St. 
Giles’s Cemetery collection. Who was this man 
of evil life so long? Who was the writer of the 
epitaph 

“ The mortal remains of 
John Brindell, 
after an evil life of 64 years, 
Died June 18th, 1822, 
and lies at rest beneath this stone. 
* Pause, reader ; reflect; 
Eternity, how surely thine.’ 
R. B. Cansick. 


” 


“Hor or “Cocgvare.”—I am 
told one of the cries in the city of Norwich, on 
Ash Wednesday, is “hot cocquaille,” a species of 
bun. Your former correspondent, Dr. Husen- 
BETH, gives cocquaille as from the Saxon or Ger- 
man, meaning broken in ashes (I quote from 
memory). Does not the same word mean in Old 
Norman French egg-shell? And if these cakes or 
buns are, as I am told, made with evgs, this would 
seem a bettér derivation. But, again, eggs were 
not allowed after Shrove Tuesday. May it not be 
that some former Bishop of Norwich has granted 
a dispensation allowing the poor to use the 
remainder of the eggs on Ash Wednesday, which 
of course otherwise would be wasted? I should 
be very glad to learn anything further on this sub- 
Jonx Tompson. 
The Grove, Pocklington. 


Mysteriovs Licats. —The following notice 
appeared in a recent number of the Oswestry 
Advertiser :— 

“From time to time the west coast of Wales seems to 
have been the scene of mysterious lights. In the fifteenth 
century, and again on a larger scale in the sixteenth, 
considerable alarm was created by fires that ‘ rose out of 
the sea.’ Writing in January, 1694, the rector of Dogelly 
stated that sixteen ricks of hay and two barns had been 
burned by ‘a kindled exhalation which was often seen to 
come from the sea.’ Passing over other alleged appear- 
ances, in March, 1875, a letter by the late Mr. Picton 
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Jones appeared in Bye-gones, p. 198, giving an account 
of curious lights which he had witnessed at Pwilheli, and 
now we have a statement from Jowyn that within 
the last few weeks ‘lights of various colours have fre- 
quently been seen moving over the estuary of the Dysynni 
river and out at sea. They are generally in a northerly 
direction, but sometimes they hug the shore, and move 
at « high velocity for miles towards Aberdovey, and sud- 
denly disappear.’”’ 

Can any authorities upon natural phenomena fur- 
nish further information on the subject ? 

Everarp Home CoLemMay. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


TirurnGc-Prx.—At the recent sale of the effects 
of James Drummond, Esq., of Edinburgh, two 
tirling-pins were disposed of: one which came 
originally from Leith Tower fetched 5/. 10s., and 
another was secured by a friend of mine for 2I. 2s. 
My friend has written to inquire from me the 
mode of the use of the tirling-pin, and not being 
able satisfactorily to answer his query, it is con- 
sequently referred to “N. & Q.” Glossaries of 
Scotch words give the meaning of “tirling” as 
unroofing, but that of course cannot be the uni- 
versal application of the word. Amongst Scottish 
ballads I have found the following allusions to 
this relic of antiquity, and doubtless there are 
many others. One from Lord Beichan, an Aber- 
deenshire ballad :— 

** And whan she cam’ to Lord Beichan’s yetts, 
She tirl’d gently at the pin, 
Sae ready was the proud porter 
To let the wedding guests come in.” 
Another is in Sweet William’s Ghost :— 
“ There came a ghost to Marg’ret’s door 
With many a grievous groan ; 
And aye he tirled at the pin, 
But answer made she none.” 
A third instance occurs in Prince Robert :— 
“O he has run to Darlinton 
And tirled at the pin; 
And wha sae ready as Eleanor’s se¥ 
To let the bonnie boy in?” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fans.—There is now open in New York an 
exhibition of decorative art, including a loan col- 
lection of fans. The first loan collection of fans 
was held at South Kensington in 1870. Of this I 
have the catalogue. Have there been any other 
such exhibitions, and did they issue catalogues ? 
Two or three years ago M. Blondel published in 
Paris a Histoire des Eventails. In the September, 
1877, number of Scribner’s Monthly is an admi- 
rably illustrated article by Mr. Maurice Mauris on 
fans. Scattered through the Art Journal, the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and L’Art are many 
engravings of fans. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
refer me to further sources of information ? 

J. Branper Marruews. 

Lotos Club, New York, 


“Tur Boox-Hunter.”—Can the originals of 
the sketches drawn by Dr. Burton in the second 
section of this charming work (“A Vision of 
Mighty Book-Hunters”) be identified? 1. Arch. 
deacon Meadow; 2. Fitzpatrick Smart, Esq.; 
3. Inchrule Brewer; 4. Thomas Papaverius ; 5, 
Magnus Lucullus, Esq.; 6. The Vampire. No, 2, 
I would suggest, stands for Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, while the original of No. 4 (according to 
the Times of August 27, 1877) was Thomas De 
Quincey. Who are the others ? C. D. 


HERALDRY.»-What is the crest for the family 
Macginty, or Macgenty—an Irish family ? 
A. E. M. 
Kirkstall. 


Heratpic.—Can any one inform me to whom 
the following armorial bearings belong, which 
appear on two large three-quarter-length portraits, 
of about the time of Queen Anne? On that of 
the man, Vaire, four bars gules ; on that of the 
lady, in an oval shield az. an arm in armour, 
issuing from the dexter, holding three arrows, 
points to the base, all or. E. K. 


Surron Murroyn.—There is a saying, said to be 
of considerable antiquity, in this part of Surrey, 
which has taken the form of a vulgar rhyme, and 
has been often quoted :— 

** Sutton for mutton, 
Carshalton for beeves ; 
Epsom for jades, 
And Ewel for thieves.” 
In the adjoining county of Kent these lines are 
also known, but in a modified form ; there they 
are :— 
** Sutton for mutton, 
Kirby for beef; 
South Darne for gingerbread, 
Dartford for a thief.” 
As Sutton (south town) is a very common name, 
and there are villages which bear it in at least 
twenty-five counties, I should be glad to know if 
these lines are applied in any other counties besides 
Surrey and Kent. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Avurtnors oF Books WantTED.— 

1. Politeuphuia, Wits’ Commonwealth, or a Treasury 
Divine, Moral, Historical, and Political Admonitions, | 
Similes, and Sentences. For the Use of Schools. (By* 
N. L., 12mo.) London, 1699. 

2. The Accomplish'd Courtier. Consisting of Tnsttu- 
tions and Examples. r 
State may square their Transactions Prudently and im Good 
Order and Method. By H. W., Gent. (12mo.) London, 
Printed for and Sold by Thomas Dring, Fleet Street, 
1658.—The dedication is dated, “‘ Ex Muszeo meo, prope 
Bangor-howse primo Januarii, 1658. Stylo novo. 

D, Warts. 


1. Abra-Mule; or, Love and Empire: 4 Tragedy. 
London, 1743. 

2. The Yahoo: a Satirical Rhapsody. New York, 
printed and published by H. Simpson, 1830. F. P. B. 


By which Courtiers and Officers , 
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Replies. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE REV. 
JONATHAN BOUCHER. 
(5@ S. i, 102; v. 501; vi. 21, 81, 141, 161; 
ix. 50.) 

I am very glad that Con. Cursrer has sent 
you the dedication to Washington which my 
grandfather prefixed to his sermons on the Causes 
and Consequences of the American Revolution, 
published in 1797. As I said at the time, my 
reason for not including it in my articles con- 
taining the extracts from my grandfather’s auto- 
biography was solely because these extracts had 
extended to so great a length that I was afraid of 
trespassing any further on your space. As it 
was, they occupied nearly twenty-four columns 
of “N. & Q.,” exclusive of the previous extracts 
Isent you in February, 1874. Cor. Cuesrer is 
quite right in saying that the “antidote,” that is 
the dedication written in 1797, should have been 
published in close juxtaposition with the “ bane,” 
that is the damnatory allegations contained in 
Mr. Boucher’s letter to Washington written in 
1775. There is, however, one phrase in Cot. 
Cuester’s article which I must take exception to. 
Mr. Boucher’s dedication to Washington is un- 
doubtedly very “manly,” and “alike honourable 
to the man who wrote it and him to whom it was 
addressed,” but I cannot regard it in the light of 
an “apology.” I feel sure that Mr. Boucher did 
not mean it for one, as this would have been to 
admit that he was wrong in addressing Washing- 
ton as he did in 1775. From Cox. Crester’s 
point of view, as also from my own, he was 
wrong, but was he so from his own point 
of view? It must be remembered that from 
the date of his letter to that of his dedication 
twenty-two years had elapsed; this is a long 
period at any time, but especially so when we 
remember that these twenty-two years comprised 
the two greatest events of the century, the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions. In 1775 Washington 
was nothing but a revolutionary soldier. I do not 
mean that there is any harm in a man’s being 
what Hampden, Dumouriez, and Garibaldi were : 
but in the eyes of my grandfather—a staunch 
church and king man, a Tory of the Tories—a 
tevolutionist was very much what a Puritan was 
in the eyes of Laud, a play-actor in the eyes of 
Prynne, or a poacher in the eyes of Squire Broad- 
acres. Washington’s character had not at that time 
fully unfolded itself,and Mr. Boucher, although pos- 
sessed of considerable shrewdness and penetration, 
could no more suppose that his “ shy, silent, stern, 
slow, and cautious ” friend would one day develope 
into the wise and noble president who has left 


an example to all succeeding ages, than Sir Philip 
Warwick could suppose that the Long Parliament 
member for Cambridge, whose “ plain cloth suit 


seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor, 
| whose hat was without a hat-band, whose voice 
| was harsh and untuneable,” and whose oratory had 
nothing but its fervour to recommend it, would some 
fifteen years later develope into one of the greatest 
rulers that Europe has ever seen. It is perhaps 
one of the brightest testimonies to Washington’s 
pureness of soul, and general nobility of character, 
that he should have been addressed in such 
eulogistic terms by one who detested his political 
principles, and who regarded the revolution of 
which he was the guiding spirit as a huge mistake, 
not to say a crime. 

There is another thing that may have helped to 
soften Mr. Boucher towards Washington, namely, 
the fact that the dedication was written in 
November, 1797, only two years after the final 
suppression of the French revolution by the “ whiff 
of grapeshot,” delivered by Citoyen Napoleon 
Bonaparte on the 13th Vendémiaire, 1795. May 
he not have felt the contrast between the leader of 
the American and the leaders of the French revo- 
lution?) However much we may acknowledge 
the necessity for that gigantic bonfire of shams, 
the French revolution, it is hardly possible, 
with any amount of good will thereto, to extend 
much admiration to its leaders ; and Washington 
seems grander than ever when we compare him 
with Robespierre, Marat, and St. Just, or even 
with Danton. It is very possible that my grand- 
father was struck by this contrast. 

Cot, Cnester says there is no evidence that 
Washington received Mr. Boucher’s letter. As 
there is no evidence to the contrary, I should think 
it is probable that he did receive it ; but I do not 
know what sort of a reply he returned. It will, 
however, interest Cor, Cuxrster to see the reply 
(if he has not already seen it) which the great 
president returned to the dedication, and for 
which I am indebted to Notes on the Virginia 
Colonial Clergy, by the Rev. E. D. Neill, of 
Macalester College, Minneapolis, published last 
year in Philadelphia. I do not know from what 
source Mr. Neill obtained this letter. From the 
somewhat abrupt way in which it begins it appears 
to be only an extract from the original letter. It 
is dated Mount Vernon, Aug. 15, 1798 :— 

“For the honour of its dedication, and for the friendly 
and favourable sentiments therein expressed, I pray you 
to accept my acknowledgment and thanks. Not having 
read the book, it follows of course that I can express no 
opinion with respect to its political contents; but I can 
venture to assert beforehand, and with confidence, that 
there is no man in either country more zealously devoted 
to peace and a good understanding between the nations 
than I am; no one who is more disposed to bury in 
oblivion all animosities which have subsisted between 
them and the individuals of each.” 


One cannot but regret that after such a “ redin- 
tegratio amoris” the two old friends had no oppor- 


tunity of meeting and renewing their former inti- 
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macy ; but in 1798 my grandfather was quietly 
settled in his Surrey vicarage, closely occupied 
with his philological pursuits, and Atlantic 
steamers had not been invented. 

In the above-mentioned dedication Mr. Boucher 
speaks of some one, “ not inconsiderable in fame,” 
who dedicated a book to Washington, and who, 
“from having been his (Washington’s) fulsome 
flatterer, became his foul calumniator.” Does any 
one know to whom my grandfather alludes ? 

JoNATHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


THE DORMANT SCOTTISH PEERAGE OF 
HYNDFORD. 
(5% §. viii. 429, 453 ; ix. 58.) 

I was “ pausing for a reply” from your original 
querist, C. E. G. H., when the further answers of 
R. P. and Mr. W. D. Pixk unexpectedly proved 
the existence of a wider interest than I had anti- 
cipated to see roused in what might seem a mere 
family matter. I think there are good reasons 
why I should make some further remarks on the 
subject, partly in correction of both R. P. and Mr. 
Pink, and partly in explanation of what may have 
seemed an excessive reticence on my own part. I 
considered the question so entirely one of private 
genealogical interest that I contented myself with 
the statement of some bare facts, not clothing 
them with any names. As, however, both your 
recent correspondents have mentioned names, I 
think it right that I should point out some par- 
ticulars in which they are either inaccurate or not 
warranted by the facts, and that I should state 
more fully than in my first reply what are the 
actual facts of the case. 

I may say, at the outset, that I was perfectly 
cognizant of all the history which R. P. relates, 
and of a good deal more besides. But I did not 
think that it bore upon the question asked, and I 
therefore refrained from inserting it into my reply. 
As it is, I must say that I do not think any amount 
of references to Carlyle’s Fretlerick the Great likely 
to help the inquirer into the genealogy of the Car- 
michaels of Hyndford. In criticism of R. P., I 
must further observe that it is rather worse than 
useless to encumber a well-ascertained history 
with a date of uncertain sound such as he gives 
for the death of the sixth earl, viz. “after 1809,” 
when it is perfectly well known that Andrew, sixth 
Earl of Hyndford, died in 1817, as Mr. Piyx 
rightly states. Also I must protest against the 
use of the slipshod expression “ Earl Hyndford” 
for “ Earl of Hyndford,” the title being derived 
from a place, and not, like some more modern 
earldoms, from a family name. It is possible that 
in another of his mistakes, that of calling the sixth 
earl Thomas instead of Andrew, R. P. may have 
been misled by the erroneous account in the 


Gentleman’s Magazine, which confounds the two 
brothers of the line of Carmichael of Mauldslie, 
who succeeded after failure of the lines of the third 
and fourth earls. The fifth earl was Thomas, and the 
sixth Andrew. Into the tempting field—still open, 
I conceive, to genealogists—of the descent of the 
ancient earldom of Mar, I am not going in the pre- 
sent place to enter. I will only remark that the 
decision in the case of the claim of the Earl of Kellie 
affords, so far as I understand it, not the slightest 
clue to what might be decided in the case of a 
patent “ heredibus masculis et tallia.” And the 
recent case of the barony of Balfour of Burleigh is 
just as much against the theory of R. P. as the 
earlier case of the earldom of Sutherland. But it 
would be altogether unsafe to argue from pre-Par- 
liamentary—I had almost said pre-historic—titles 
to those of a comparatively late period. R. P. may 
rest assured, however, that in my first reply I 
purposely minimized the possible rights of the 
heir male, so as not to be liable to the charge of 
exaggeration. Mr. Prk errs, in a different sense 
from R. P., in asserting that “both the earldom 
and barony were granted with remainder to heirs 
male and of entail.” This was only the case with 
the earldom. 

The difficulties attendant upon proof of ex- 
tinction of intermediate heirs form a class of 


| difficulties which I may assure Mr. Pix that I am 


far from undervaluing. But I have never yet, in 
the course of a study of the genealogy in question 
extending now over a period of some fifteen years, 
met with any proved facts calculated to shake my 
conviction that the late most distinguished genea- 
logical antiquary and peerage lawyer, John 
Riddell, was perfectly justified in his opinion that 
Dr. Carmichael-Smyth of Aitherny, the un- 
questioned heir male of the Carmichaels of Mea- 
dowflat and Balmedie, was heir male general of 
the Carmichaels of that ilk, both of the older line 
and of the line of Hyndford. The heir male of 
Sir David Carmichael of Balmedie is also the heir 
male of Sir John Carmichael, last of the Captains 
of Crawford of the line of Meadowflat, whose 
daughter Margaret was served heir to her father 
May 24, 1638, Sir John himself having been 
served heir, in 1595, to his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather. The last of the oldest line of 
that ilk, Sir John Carmichael, who became in- 
volved in difficulties which were among the prin- 
cipal means of the rise of the Hyndford family, 
was served heir to his grandfather, Sir John, the 
Warden of the Middle Marches, in 1627, and died 
s. p. at some date, not exactly determined, before 
July 17, 1649, when his two surviving sisters, 
Jean and Anna, were served his heirs portioners 
of line, their elder sister, Margaret, being also 
then dead. 

I do not doubt that Sir Bernard Burke is per- 
fectly capable of defending any judgment on 4 
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point of genealogy or peerage law which he may 
have expressed in any of his works. But I feel 
bound to state that Sir Bernard’s view, doubtfully 
quoted by Mr. Pixk from the Extinct and Dor- 
mant Peerage, that the chiefship of the name of 
Carmichael, and the male representation of the 
Earls of Hyndford and Lords Carmichael, are both 
yested in the present Sir James Robert Car- 
michael, Bart., is in exact accordance with the 
opinion known to have been entertained by the 
sixth earl himself, as well as by the heritors of 
Lanarkshire at the time of the earl’s death, and by 
such eminent Scottish genealogists as the late 
John Riddell and Alexander Sinclair. 
C. H. E. Carmicwakt. 


335.)—It is certainly true that this eminent artist 
was “admitted to the full honours of the Royal 
Academy”; but it was as a patnter, not as an 
engraver, that he received this distinction, which, 
by a law of the body, could not be conferred upon 
one of the latter class. W. H. Pyne says :— 

“ Bartolozzi sometimes engraved from his own designs, 

but he obtained very little acquisition of fame from the 
attempt; yet he drew the human figure to admiration, 
and he could paint; for he acquired his diploma in the 
Royal Academy for a picture which was exhibited at 
Somerset House.”—Somerset House Gazette (1524, 4to.), 
vol. i, p. 353. 
Likely enough there was some jobbery in the 
matter, suggested by the true British admiration 
of the “foreign.” Further on in the same mis- 
cellany, in a special article on the engraver, we 
read :— 

“Bartolozzi was a member of the Royal Academy ; 
this is said to have given great offence to Strange, who 
was unsuccessful in his attempts to be admitted a mem- 
ber of that body, particularly as it was notorious that 


the picture which the former painted as the preliminary 
to hisacademical honours was either wholly executed, or 
at least touched off, by Canaletti.”—J/id., vol. ii. p. 249. 
Elsewhere I have read that it was Cipriani who 
performed this friendly office for his countryman ; 
itmay have been either or neither, and does not | 
much matter which now. Anthony Pasquin (J. 
Williams) says :— 

“According to the institutes of the Royal Academy, 
the number of engravers was limited to six, and they are 
considered in the inferior scale of merit with the 
painters. Mr. Bartolozzi, conscious of his own strength, 
presented himself as a painter, and was admitted as such ; 
and happy were they all to have such an acquisition. 
All this was just ; for to denominate him a mere engraver 
would be to circumscribei my language within the 
limits of ignorance, as he is not only something more, 
but almost everything that the hope of imitative science 
tanembody. He draws better than any other man in 
the world, and can give a truth and durability to that 
design beyond the powers of any other individual in the 
‘ame department.” 


When Sir Robert Strange offended Lord Bute, 


Mr. Dalton was commissioned to invite to this 
country the most promising historic engraver he 
could find in Italy. Bartolozzi, then studying in 
his native Florence under Wagner, was selected ; 
and thus there existed a special enmity and rivalry 
between the two eminent artists. The Englishman 
no doubt “smoked” the Academic jobbery, the 
successful issue of which must have been hugely 
galling to him. In his interesting little work on 
the rise of the Royal Academy he says :— 

“No sooner had the Academicians passed this law, 
......Which excluded every ingenious engraver native of 
this kingdom, than they admitted amongst them M. Bar- 
tolozzi, an engraver, a foreigner. The Academicians 
soon felt the disapprobation of the public, for their pro- 
ceedings were universally condemned. To cover, there- 
fore, their reprehensible conduct, they...... said that they 
had copied that part of their institution which regarded 
the exclusion of engravers from the Royal Academy of 
Painting at Paris. This they did when. at the same 
time, every one of them knew that I had been received 
a member of that Academy as an engraver.”—IJnquiry 


into the Rise of the Academy of Arts, 1775, 8vo., p. 112. 


An eminent engraver, the late John Pye, writes : 

‘The alteration subsequently made in the Academy’s 
original law, so far as to allow of six engravers becoming 
associates, i¢. members of the third class, disqualified 
them, whatever their merit might happen to be, from 
rising higher, from holding any cffice amongst the 
Academicians, or voting in their assemblies,—and vir- 
tually told native engravers, while Bartolozzi was enjoy- 
ing the Academy's highest honours, that six of them 
might become appended to the outside of the royal esta- 
blishment, into which artists of every other class might 
enter; but that those who did allow themselves to be so 
appended would thereby recognize a position of degra- 
dation as an honour—the just and munificent reward of 
their merits !”—Patronage of British Art (Lond., 1845, 
8vo.), p. 191. 

It may not be amiss to remind the reader 
that the “diploma pictures” of the long series of 
members of the Royal Academy during its century 
of existence are now on view, and form a most 
interesting exhibition. Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Arciptsnor Snarr (5 §, viii. 149, 187, 295.) 
—The family of Archbishop James Sharp (not 
“Sharpe ”), of St. Andrews, is given incorrectly in 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation (iii. 445), and I am 
unable to admit that his work is “ remarkable for 
accuracy in matters connected with Scotch family 
history,” for I have frequently ascertained it to be 


just the reverse, in numerous instances, where he 


repeats the old fables of the asserted origin and 
descent of so many ancient Scottish houses. 

In an article on this archbishop, martyred by the 
Covenanters, which was furnished by me ten years 
ago to the pages of “N. & Q.” (3°¢ 8. xii. 321, for 
Oct. 26, 1867), there is a tolerably full account of 
the membersof his family, which, here repeated, with 
some abbreviations and emendations, may serve 
as a reply to your correspondents P., T. F., and 
A. E. F., and establish the question as to which 
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daughter was along with him when his assassina- | 
tion took place, and who was herself wounded | 
slightly, as also robbed of her purse and other 
valuables, by the cowardly ruffians who so bar- 
barously murdered her venerable father on Satur- 
day, May 3 (not “2”), 1679. The archbishop 
married, April 6, 1653, Helen, daughter of William 
Moncrietie, of Randerstone, in Fifeshire, as 
appears from The Diary of Mr. John Lamont, of 
Newton, 1649-1671 (4to., printed at Edin:, 1830) : 

** 1653, April 6.—Mr. James Sharpe, minister of Craill, 
married one of Randerston’s daughters: the marriage 
feast wus att hir father’s house in Randerston.”—P. 54. 

“ 1655, Jul.—The young Laird of Randerstone, in Fyfe, 
surnamed Moncriefe, depairted out of this life att Rander- 
was interred at Craille the 23 of July, 1655." — 

90. 

**1659, Nou.—The Laird of Randerston, elder, sur- 
named Moucreife, in Fyfe, depairted out of this life at 
Randerston. He disponed his estate not long before (to 
defraud his son, a lousse liuer) to his two goodsonns, viz. 
Kingaske, surnamed Ingels, in Cuper, and Mr. James 
Sharpe, minister of Craill.”—P. 119. 

“The day after [Feb. 7, 1662] the Lady Randerston 
was interred at St. Andrews.”—P. 144. 

1663. This summer [Alex. Balfoure, of ...... 
second son to the deceassed old Laird of Dinmille, in 
Fiffe, bowght the lands of Randerston att Craill from 
Mr. Sharpe, Are. bishope of St. Androws, and Alex. 
Ingells of Kingaske, the two sonns in law of the de- 
ceassed Laird of Randerston. It stood him about sextie 
thowsande marks or therby. Ther was as mutch gotten 
as payed the old mans debt, the sellers tochers, and ten 
thowsande marks more, which was to be giuen to the 
yowng man formerly mentioned, to helpe his portion. 

tt was rentald to him about 25 chald. of victuall, and 
100 marks togither.”—P. 167. 

The date of Mrs. Sharp’s death I have not ascer- 
tained, but it is believed that she predeceased her 
husband, fortunate in that she did not survive his 
melancholy death. 

One son and two daughters only were living at 
the period of the murder ; although, from excerpts 
from the archbishop’s Household Book, 1663-1666, 
it appears that another daughter, Agnes, was 
buried in March, 1666; and in February pre- 
ceding a son, John, was christened, who must also 
have predeceased his father. The surviving 
children were—1. Sir William Sharp, of Scots- 
craig and Strathtyrum, in Fifeshire, “who was 
provided by his father to a competent estate, and 
married Mrs. Margaret Erskine, daughter to Sir 
Charles Erskine of Camlo, Baronet, Lyon King- 
at-Arms, by whom he hath a numerous and hope- 
ful issue.” There is a difficulty here, as it is stated 
in Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (edit. Wood, ii. 
21) that it was the third and youngest daughter of 
Sir Charles Erskine, Sophia, who “ married Sir 
James Sharp of Scotscraig,” and no mention is 


made of his daughter Margaret; while Sir James 
Sharp of Strathtyrum, Baronet, who was the son 
and successor of Sir William Sharp, and conse- 
quently grandson of the archbishop, was still | 
living in the year 1725; but whether married, with 


succession, or when the baronetcy became extinct, 
by his death or otherwise, is not recorded in any 
work known to me. 2 “Mrs. Isabel” Shar 
arp, 

who was in the coach with her father at the time 
of his barbarous murder, was afterwards married 
(before 1686) to John Cunningham, of Barns, a 
gentleman of good note and antiquity in the shire 
of Fife,” and had, with other issue, a son, John 
Cunningham of Barns, in 1704; but the lands 
were “adjudged to Scotstavit in 1743” (Wood's 
East Neuk of Fife, pp. 90, 173, 259, 296). 3 
“ Mrs. Margaret,” who was born Dec. 8, 1664, and 
christened Feb. 12, 1665 (cf. Household Book, 
ut supra). She married, in 1683-4, the Right 
Honourable William Fraser, Master of Salton, 
who was born Noy. 21, 1654, succeeded his grand- 
father Alexander, tenth Lord Salton (at his death 
in his ninetieth year), Aug. 11, 1693, and died 
March 18, 1715, leaving a family of three sons and 
four daughters. Lady Salton died at Edinburgh 
Aug. 29, 1734, in the seventieth year of her age: 
her third daughter, the Hon. Mary Fraser, was 
married to William Dalmahoy, of Ravelrige, who 
was served heir of provision-general to his brother, 
John Dalmahoy of Ravelrige, Jan. 21, 172 
‘Reg. in Libris Talliarum, Edinburgen., Jan. 235, 
1720). It was his father, William of Ravelrige, 
who died at Edinburgh in 1704; cf. The Family 
of Dalmahoy of Dalmahoy, Rotho, County of 
Edinburgh (privately printed 1867), for numerous 
notices of this family. The elder William was an 
officer in the Scots Horse Guards, or, as styled in 
the family pedigree, “Quartermaster to His 
Majesty’s Life Guard of Horse,” in the year 1682, 
and, in 1687-89, “late Quartermaster of the 
King’s Troop of Guards”; his wife was Helen 
Martine. ‘James Dalmahoy, Lieutenant of the 
Earl of L”[even’s regiment ?] in 1676, appears to 
have been the fourth son of Sir John Dalmahoy 
of Dalmahoy, Knight, and is mentioned in a deed 
dated July 24, 1666 (Reg. of Deeds, Edinburgh, 
vol, xxv.). 

The reference to Fraser’s Family of Baird, where 
William is entitled “ second Lord Salton,” is cer- 
tainly incorrect ; he was undoubtedly the eleventh 
who held that title, which was created by King 
James II. June 28, 1445, in the family of Aber- 
nethy, and carried on by an heir female to the 
Frasers of Philorth in December, 1668, as con- 
firmed by patent of King Charles II. July 0, 
1670, and ratified by Parliament on the 2lst of 
the same month; the present possessor, and 
seventeenth Lord Salton of Abernethy, Sir Alex- 
ander Fraser, being thus the descendant of Arch- 
bishop Sharp: ef. Douglas’s and Crawfurd’s Peer- 
ages (pp. 469, 664, and 435), also Carmichael’s 
Tracts concerning the Peerage of Scotland (4t0. 
Edin., 1791, pp. 16, 36-8). The quoted portions 
of the above, relating to the archbishop’s three sur- 
viving children, are from a scarce little book 
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printed at Edinburgh in 1723, entitled A Tru 
and Impartial Account of the Life of the Most 
Reverend Father in God, Dr. James Sharp, &c., 
in12mo. Though an anonymous production, it is 
known to have been written by David Simson, 
the historian of the House of Stewart. 

A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 

Tue Origin or THE Worp “News” §, 
viii. 428.)—The quotation from De Quincey is not 
the earliest form of the supposed derivation. One 
of the first correspondents of “N. & @.,” Mr. 
Botton CorNEY, stated, in 1*t S. v. 178, that it had 
appeared in an epigram in Wits’ Recreations, first 
published in 1640. He copied the following lines 
from an edition in 1817 :— 

News. 
“When news doth come, if any would discusse 

The letter of the word, resolve it thus: 

News is convey'd by letter, word, or mouth, 

And comes to us from North, East, West, and South.” 
This was the last communication in a discussion 
which he characterizes as “fierce and tiresome.” 
It commenced with a note by Mr. J. U. G. Guren, 
vol. i, p. 270, in which was brought forward the 
conjecture that the word was derived from a 
practice of prefixing at the head of newspapers the 
cardinal points— 

N. 

E. w. 

s. 
It was shown, p. 369, that there was a volume en- 
titled Newes from Scotland, which was published 
in 1591. Its derivation from the German was 
insisted on at p. 428, and combated p. 487, and 
defended vol. ii. pp. 23, 81, 82 (where Olde Newes or 
Stale Newes is cited from Baret’s Alvearie in 1573). 
The singular form “a news” is referred to from 
Pepys’s Diary, at p. 107. The discussion is 
continued at p. 137, and Mr. S. W. Sincer 
contributes some notes for the elucidation of the 
subject at p. 180. It is shown at p. 181 that the 
word was first printed by Caxton in the modern 
sense in the Siege of Rhodes, 1490. The con- 
troversy is continued at p, 218, and Dr. Latham’s 
remarks on the use of the word are adduced. It 
is remarked that “much wit and ingenuity have 

n wasted on the word,” at p. 397. Some 
remarks are offered in vol. iii, p. 300, upon the 
early use of it, with a professed disinclination to 
continue the discussion. No one ventures upon 
the question in the course of vol. iv., and Mr. 
Botton Corney, as mentioned above, “just two 
years after” the first statement, brings the subject 
to a close in vol. v. p. 178. Ep. MarsHA.L, 


It is hardly credible that an etymologist should 
ever think it possible to find the derivation of the 
Word news, as quoted by Cave Norru, unless it be 


given as a joke, for if every word was as easily to 


be traced as this one there would be little difficulty 
in getting a complete and correct etymological 
dictionary. News is an old genitive, and may be 
compared with the French article partitive. Like- 
wise, I think, we have to account for means. In 
German such genitives are nichts, neues. Not 
unfrequently the genitive is used adverbially, e.g. 
nowadays, needs, sideways, &c., as in Ger. morgens, 
abends, and thus we have also to explain of course, 
of truth, of yore (cf. Koch’s Eng. Gram., iii. 1, 
§ 122). With these forms we may also compare 
the Low Germ. van dage (to-day), van nacht (to- 
night), &c. There are also English datives used 
in this way, ¢g. whilom, seldom, aye (cf. Sources 
of Standard English, by Kington Oliphant : 
this excellent book, so popularly written, ought 
to be in every Englishman’s library ; cf. also 
Koch, ib., § 125). Likewise we must explain to- 
morrow, to-day, to-night, and corresponding with 
these is the Low Germ. to jare (last year). Finally, 
I may add that Ogilvie is altogether wrong when he 
says, “‘ News has a plural form, but is almost 
always united with a verb in the singular” (ef. 
Ogilvie’s Dictionary, s.v. “ News”); for I think I 
have plainly enough proved that it is a singular in 
the genitive case, and this it is always whenever 
it is “united with a verb in the singular.” 
F. RosenTHat. 
Hanover. 


No doubt this “theory” is a mere conceit, and 
has no foundation but in the imagination of some 
pseudo-etymologist. 'Wedgwood’s explanation is : 

“1. Fr. nouvelles, new things, and 2. Dan. nys, to get 
wind of a thing, to get news of it. O.N. hny'sa, to search 
for, spy out; haysinn, curious; Du. neuselen, to sniff 
after, to scent out; xeuswijs, sagacious, having good 


scent, curious.” 
Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


I saw the same derivation of news, as given by 
your correspondent, in a small duo. vol. entitled 
Antiquitates Curiose, published in 1818. It says : 

“The four cardinal points of the compass, marked 
with the letters N. E. W.S., standing for North, East, 
West, and South, form the word xews, which coming 
from all parts of the world gave derivation to the word.” 
Again, under the word in question, Ogilvie’s 
Ety. Dict. has the following : “ Dr. Trusler gives 
a fanciful derivation from N. E. W. S., the cardinal 
points of the compass, because news comes from 
all directions.” Dosson. 


Antnony Grirrinnoor (5% §, viii. 460.)—It is 
something for Eartscourt to be able to give the 
date (August, 1814) of the death—though I much 
fear he will never be able to produce the certificate 
of burial—of the ever to be lamented Anthony 
Griffinhoof, author of “ The Maskers of Moorfields, 
a Vision, by the late A. G., Gent., edited by W. 
Griffinhoof, 1815,” inasmuch as “ Anthony Griffin- 


hoof” is a phrenonym for John Humphreys Parry 
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(father of the esteemed and learned Serj. Parry), who 
was author of several fugitive pieces, essays, &c. ; 
amongst others the Cambrian Plutarch, published, 
according to Lowndes, in 1824 ; according to Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names, 1834. In said Hand- 


book also the Christian name Humphreys is | 


further on spelled Humffreys. Again, Lowndes 
has, “ Griffinhoof, Ant., i.e. George Colman the 
younger,” whilst under the head “Colman the 
Younger” he has, “ Arthur Griffinhoof, Turnham 


Green.” In Peake’s Memoirs it is “ Arthur 
Griffinhoofe.” The Biog. Dram. (1812), omitting 


the final e, says the name “is well known to have 
been used by Mr. Colman as a nom de guerre, 
through the apprehension that disrepute as a farce 
writer might have been prejudicial to him as the 
author of any kind of regular drama.” Verily 
printed “dates and names” appear to be as un- 
reliable as “facts and figures.” A word about 
Colman’s Random Records, of which Lowndes 
notes one impression only (and not the first), of 
the year 1830 (Lond., post Svo.). In my copy 
(Lond., Bentley, 1830) there is a MS. note follow- 
ing the words, “ End of the Second Volume” :— 

“A third time on March 29, 1833. A fourth do. 
Feb. 20, 1836. How much it is to be regretted that no 
more volumes have yet appeared. Alas! poor Colman: 
he was called away on Oct. 26, 1836, aged seventy-four 
April 10, 1838; Nov. 7, 1840; May 7, 1842; Feb. 23, 
1846; in all eight times—a sure sign of its interest and 
ability.” 

Harry Sanpars. 


“ Anthony Griffinhoof” is a pseudonym. See the 
Handbook of Fictitious Names, pp. 55 and 209. 
If there ever was a real person of this name who 
was an author, Eartscovurr will oblige by giving 
more particulars than he has. 

Otrnar Hamst. 


“ CHRONIQUES DE pE Baur” (5 ix. 
29.)—J. K. may not be aware that two Chroniques 
de Vil de Bouf exist, and that the one attri- 
buted to Touchard-Lafosse is apocryphal. The 
true chronicle is anonymous, but is the reputed 
work of Lebel, a valet de chambre of Louis XV. 

G. Perratr. 

[Why does not the name of Touchard-Lafosse appear 

in the Nouvelle Biographie Generale ?] 


Tue Rep Movse §, ix. 49.)—An example 
of the use of the red mouse in German literature 
is to be found in the Walpurgis Night scene in 
Goethe’s Faust. Epwarp H. 

The Temple. 


Jack oF Hitton (5 §, viii. 504.)—In Erdes- 
wicke’s Survey of Staffordshire, edit. Harwood, 
Lond., 1820, pp. 133-4, occurs the following notice 
of Jack of Hilton :— 

** William Evendon and Thomas Evendon, 25 Hen. VI, 
by fine gave the manors of Hilton and Essington to 
Thomas Swinnerton and Elizabeth his wife, and the 


heirs of their bodies. The Lord of the Manor of Essing. 
ton was formerly bound to bring to the hall at Hiltona 
goose on the first day of every year, and drive it at least 
three times round the fire, while Sack of Hilton was 
blowing the fire. This Jack of Hilton was a small hollow 
image of brass, which leans upon its left knee, and has 
its right hand placed on its breast. This service was 
performed for upwards of one hundred and forty years, 
but has long been discontinued, probably because the 
two manors have been united in the same lord.” 


Georce M. TRAHERNE. 


Jack of Hilton is still carefully preserved there, 
though I believe the curious service in which he 
played so important a part is no longer performed, 
the Vernons being now lords both of the manor of 
Hilton and of that of Essington. Jack has made 
at least one journey to London—to the Royal 
Archeological Institute. Plott, in his History of 
Staffordshire, gives an account of this grotesque 
service, and also a representation (not, however, 
entirely accurate) of the figure of Jack of Hilton, 
whom some have considered to be an ancient 
Scandinavian idol. 

W. J. Bersnarp Smita. 

Temple. 


Mrs. Jcepirn Wetp S. viii. 507.)—If Mr. 
Green consults Notes on Burgundy, by Charles 
Richard Weld, edited by his widow (London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1869), it may help him 
to identify the above. 

E. J. Taytor, F.S.A. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


Newe. 


Ticker Dustor (5 §. ix. 29, 72.)—Maclise’s 
pseudonym in the Fraser Gallery was “ Alfred 
Croquis” (Fr. croquis, a sketch). “ Alfred Crow- 
quill” was the pseudonym of a most estimable and 
indefatigable, but mediocre, comic artist, named 
Forrester. G, A. Sawa. 


“Hoping AGAINST HOPE” ix. 68.)—It is 
at least worthy of remark that hope in Middle 
English merely meant, in many cases, expect, with- 
out implying desire. Examples are in Tyrwhitt’s 
note to Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 1. 4027 ; Shak., Ant. 
and Cleop., ii. 1, 38; and “ Hope” in Nares’s 
Glossary. A clear case is that in the speech of the 
Tanner of Tamworth, who said, “ I hope [i.«. fear] 
I shall be hanged to-morrow.” Another instance 
is in Piers Plowman, Text C., Pass. xviii. 313, 
from my note on which I have copied the above. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


Charles Wesley has, in his well-known hymn, 
beginning 
“ Jesu, lover of my soul,” 
and written in 1740, the line, 
“ Hoping against hope I stand.” 
It was probably suggested by our not very accurate 
| translation of the Greek of Rom. iv. 18, “ Who 


| against hope believed in hope,” referring to what 
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js said in the Old Testament of Abraham’s faith 

in respect to Isaac. The same Greek word for 

“hope” is used twice in the New Testament verse. 
Jostan Miter, M.A. 


Mopern Greek Briere (5 §, ix. 68.)—There 
exists a recent translation of the whole Bible in 
Neo-Hellenic by the learned archimandrite Neo- 
phytos Vambas, who translated the Old Testa- 
ment from the Hebrew text. He was much blamed 
for not having conformed to the Septuagint (see 
Oikonomos, Treatise on the Septuagint, 4 vols.). 
The best Bible commentary in modern Greek is 
that of Th. Pharmakidis, in seven volumes. If 
Mr. Biew wishes for any of these works, he may 
order them through Mr. David Nutt, bookseller, 
270, Strand, who has an excellent agent at Athens. 

G. A. Scurumrr. 

Tettenhall College. 

Apply to Mr. W. H. Howe, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
who has, I think, a pocket size, mounted in silver, 
do. clasps, perfect, in good preservation, and very 
scarce. F. Howe. 

27, Hamsell Street, E.C, 


“Firreentus” (5 viii. 499; ix. 15.)—We 
meet with the payment of “ fifteenths ” as far back 
as the statute of Magna Charta, in the conclusion 
of which the Parliament grant the king, for the 
concessions by him therein made, a “ fifteenth” of 
all their movable goods. This taxation was 
originally set upon the several individuals, <After- 
wards, in the year 1334, a certain sum was rated 
upon every town by commissioners appointed in 
the Chancery for that purpose, who rated every 
town at the fifteenth part of the value thereof at 
that time, and the inhabitants rated themselves 
proportionally for their several parts. This “ fif- 
teenth” amounted in the whole to 29,000/., or 
thereabouts. “Fifteenths” continued in use 
down to 1624, in which year three “ fifteenths ” 
were granted to James I. This was the last grant 
of the kind, for when in the first Parliament of 
Charles I. 2 motion was made for adding two 
“fifteenths ” to the subsidies granted to the king, 
it was rejected, and the next Parliament was 
dissolved before this vote of three “fifteenths” 
passed into law. Freperic Boase. 

©, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


A Jacopire Coytrivance viii. 328, 
375, 516.)—It is interesting to learn that another 
of these Jacobite “ perspective” portraits is in ex- 
istence. The one to which, at p. 328, I referred 
is at Lower Tabley Old Hall, a “ show” place some 
fifteen miles south-west of Manchester, and acces- 
sible enough therefrom by rail or highway. Any 
reader of “N. & Q.” in that city might, on his 
next spare afternoon, dot down a more exact 
description of the Jacobite contrivance than I was 
able to supply above. There is a iong and excellent 


note in the glossary to Mr. Dyce’s edition of Shak- 
speare on the various “ perspectives” of Elizabethan 
times,* but I find nothing therein directly bearing 
upon my original query, namely, this very ingenious 
perversion of optical science to the service of a lost 
political cause. I should quite expect that ailu- 
sions would occur in the literature of those times 
to the distorted portrait and the cylinder. Can 
none of your readers help me to such a passage ? 
Imagine a tableful of hot Jacobite squires, with 
the “contrivance” as a kind of centre-piece to 
their dessert, pledging the reflected features of the 
Young Chevalier, and quickly pocketing the 
cylinder on the intrusion of any dubious visitant. 
Such an incident has much of the romantic and 
the picturesque, especially if the party were, as 
sometimes occurred, marched off to prison straight 
from their wine and walnuts. How well the 
author of Waverley and Redgauntlet would have 
worked up such materials! A. 


Sxurr Spoons §. vii. 428 ; viii. 275, 396, 
497.)—C. G. says, “It is sixty years since snutl 
spoons were in use.” I was at Callander in August, 
1874, and, whilst waiting for the train to Stirling, 
saw a respectable farmer use one. He took it out 
of his snuff-box and shovelled a quantity of snuff 
into his nostrils with great gusto, and to my dis- 
gust, never having seen anything of the kind 
before. L. Macreapy. 


I saw one used as naturally as possible by an 
old man at Norham on Tweed, Dec. 15,1877. He 
was a retired exciseman. 

I have now before me a large mull, or snuff- 
horn, made of a buffalo’s horn, with silver lid, on 
which are engraved the letters T. M., surmounted 
by a falcon (?) on a crest wreath. Near the top is 
a ring, from which are suspended by chains (1) a 
snuff spoon, with eight perforations ; (2) a sort of 
rake ; (3) a simple point ; (4) a fox’s foot ; (5) a 
small ivory hammer. Whether all these instru- 
ments were employed in snuff-taking I cannot say. 
It belonged to the late Mr. Thomas Milson, of 
Lincoln, wine merchant, and is supposed to have 
formed part of the paraphernalia of some club to 
which he belonged. He died about fifty years ago 
at least. 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Deatu or Epwarp, Duke or York, 1767 (5** 
S. vii. 228, 274, 294; viii. 192, 215, 238, 397.) 
—The last three references, while they deem 
the statement made at p. 192 improbable, ask for 
the production of the documents on which it is 
based. With regard to the probabilities (laying 
aside the variations in the different accounts of the 
duke’s movements, illness, and death, which do not 
at all harmonize), if an impartial view is taken of 
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the circumstances stated, they will be found to be 
more in favour of the duke’s having acted in the 
manner disclosed than that he died at Monaco. 

There can be no doubt that the duke had 
sufficient cause for acting in the way he did. His 
brother the king had angrily rebuked him for 
his interference in politics, while he as angrily 
replied, resenting also the domineering influence 
of Bute, who instigated his being ordered out to 
the Mediterranean so shortly after his return. 
The duke in his anger, and for other reasons, 
determined to give up his position and large in- 
come, preferring rather to retire into obscurity than 
be burdened with the many annoyances of his life. 
In this he but acted in accordance with his family 
nature, as shown by his brother the king, and the 
Georges before him, repeatedly threatening to 
throw up the kingdom and retire to Hanover, 
rather than be thwarted in their views. Once 
resolved to carry out this scheme, there can be no 
doubt the fewer concerned in the secret the better, 
and so, to avoid having many attendants, the duke 
went to Monaco. 

As regards the production of papers, I cannot 
see of what use they would now be ; for it must be 
borne in mind that the duke, to conceal his 
existence, had to assume a name, and these papers 
would have to be connected with him before they 
would be of any value. 

Be the probabilities, however, what they may, 
there is no gain in weighing them, since they will 
not decide the question of the duke’s death at 
Monaco or elsewhere. But if this is deemed of 
historical importance, it can easily be determined 
by a test which is in the hands of the nation, and 
that is by an examination of the coffin said to 
contain the body. This is the more necessary as 
there is no record of a lying in state, and of the 
body having been seen and identified after the 
arrival of the coffin in England. 


Leien or co. Warwick ix. 8.)—The 
second Lord Leigh had eight children. Of the 
four sons, Thomas and Lewis both died young 
(Collins’s Peerage, 1709), and Edward succeeded 
afterwards as third Lord Leigh. That the eldest 
son, Thomas, may have had some share in the 
death of a servant is quite possible, but that it 
could be given out that he was dead, and that he 
should be residing in a neighbouring county under 
his paternal name, is surely most improbable, 
Lord Leigh died in 1710, and when his third sur- 
viving son, Edward, succeeded to the title and 
estates, he must have been able to prove that his 
two elder brothers were dead. It would be diffi- 
cult to disprove the local legend, but probably the 
family tombs at Stoneleigh will show when these 
two young men, or boys, died. The expression 
used by Collins leads to the presumption that they 
died infants. Epvwarp Sotty. 


viii. 460) old ham = the old 
home. “Old” might perchance come from the 
Gael. allt, a stream (though I have yet to know of 
one instance of it in English names of*places), or, 
again, it might be a corruption of Wold (as Old or 
Wold in Northamptonshire; cfr. Oukingham and 
Wokingham in Berkshire); but, in the absence of 
local evidence to the contrary, it seems more than 
probable that “ old” is simply the A.-S. ald, whose 
cognate forms we recognize at a glance on look- 
ing at a map of Northern Europe. 

Altenburg, Oldenburg in Germany, and Ald. 
bury, Aldborough, Oldborough in England ; Alten- 
dorf in Ger. and Althorp in Lincoln; Oudenarde 
in Holland and Oldland in Glouc., all tell the same 
tale; whilst, without leaving England, we have 
Aldridge in Dev. and Staff. and Oldberrow in 
Worcest., Aldcliff in Lancast. and Oldcleeve in 
Somerset, Aldham in Essex and Suff. and Oldham 
(cfr. Newham in Northumberland) in Lance., &. 

As to “ham,” few roots are more frequent in 
English names of places. I have under my eyes, 
as I write, an unfinished MS. list of them, in 
which “ham” occurs nearly one hundred and 
fifty times. It is, of course, the A.-S. ham, akin 
to the Germ. heim, Go. haims, Lith. kaimas, Gr. 
Kwopy, a Village, a dwelling; hence the name of 
that 

“ Spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest,” 
our own “ home.” Atruonse Estoctet. 


Cuess (5 §., viii. 269, 316, 438, 495 ; ix. 57.) 
—I beg to assure Mr. Warren that I fully under- 
stood the import of his proposed innovation. In 
answer to a remark of mine he says: “On my 
suggestion black is not ‘in a position of check- 
mate’ as long as white’s knight covers his own 
king from black’s check.” It is certain, I reply, 
that the situation does place black in a position of 
checkmate, although according to Mr. Warrey’s 
proposal the mate is not to take effect until the 
knight is liberated by the removal of the white 
king to another square. A position including the 
conditions in question is now on a chessboard 
before me, and my assertion may be tested by any- 
body who chooses to set up a similar one. I would 
send it in a diagram, were such a thing admissible 
in “N.& Mr. Warren again says : “Sup 
posing black is so silly as to let his king stay 
where it is,” &c. Now if black’s best play ist 
move his king when the white knight interposts, 
as that would be the ordinary and natural move, 
Mr. Warrey, it is clear, at once knocks his own 
suggestion to the ground ; but we are supposig 
the black king to be in a state of checkmate, ® 
that the unfortunate monarch must perforce remaim 
immovable. To carry on a partie in such cireum- 
stances would, I repeat, create an unspeakable 
absurdity, and be a violation of one of the first 
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principles of the game of chess, which is to shield 
the king from harm. If Mr. Warren doubts the 
correctness of what I state, I would recommend 
him, when leisure permits, to visit any chess club 
in his neighbourhood, and propound the case to 
the leading players of that club, whose opinion, I 
entertain no doubt, will coincide with mine. 
Touching the definition of checkmate, I by no 
means coincide with Mr. Warren that he and I 
“say the same thing in different words.” 
Hucn A. Kennepy. 
Reading. 


Booxsetters (Pray) 1x Str. Pavr’s Cuvurcn- 
yarp (5 S. viii. 461, 489; ix. 9.)—I give you a 
list of a few plays from my collection printed in 
Paul’s Churchyard, which may be of interest to 
your readers :— 


Date. Sign, de. Old Play. Publisher. 

1611. Sold at his shop Golden Age. Printed byWil- 
near the Great ThomasHey- liam Barrin- 
door of Pauls. wood. ger. 

1630. Dwellinge at the A Chaste Yor Francis 
Signe of the Mayd in Constable. 


Cheapside. 
Thomas Mid- 


dleton, Geut. 


Crowne in Pauls 
Churchyard. 


16837. White Lion in Hannibaland Richard Oul- 
Pauls Church- Scipio. Thos, tonforCharles 
yard. Nabbs. Greene. 

1049. Princes Arms in Tragedy of Humphrey 
St. Pauls. Thierry, by Moseley. 

Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

1649, Same. Woman Ilater, Same. 


by same. 

Ihave no instance prior to 1649 of the addition of 

St. to Paul's. 

1652, At the Three 
Pigeons and at 
the PrincesArms 
in St. Pauls 
Churchyard. 

I observe this as the first time I have met with 

the sign of the Three Pigeons, and the partner- 

ship between Robinson and Moseley in this play, 
although in the same year their joint names are 
omitted in the next one in this list. 


The Cardinal, 
by James 
Shirley. 


ForHumphrey 
Robinson & 
Humphrey 
Moseley. 


1052. Princes Arms in The Change- Humphrey 
St.PaulsChurch- ding. T.Mid- Moseley. 
yard. dleton and 

Rowley. 


The Crowne, like the Crane, seems to have been 
an old publishing house. We find :— 


1632. At the Crowne in The Crvell A. M., for 
Pauls Church- Prother. Dr. John Water- 
yard, Avenant. son, 
1630. Do. The Renegado. 


P. Massinger. 
Also published at this house, Drayton's Muses Eligivm. 
This John Waterson was probably son of Simon 
Waterson, publisher of Robert Stafforde’s descrip- 
tion of the globe. Joun Wituiam Jarvis. 
19, Charles Square, N. 


Mac Manon Faminiss (5 §. ix. 7, 59.) 
—I think Mr. Boye is not correct in stating 
that Arthur Augustin de Mac Mahon, who was 
Provost of the Collegiate Chapter of St. Peter, at 
Cassel, France, from 1682 to 1710, was “ Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, who 
had taken refuge in exile from the persecution at 
home.” I cannot find that Arthur Augustin Mac 
Mahon was ever Primate of Ireland or Archbishop 
of Armagh, and at the time mentioned the see of 
Armagh was filled by other ecclesiastics. Oliver 
Plunkett was, A.p. 1669, promoted to the see by 
Pope Clement IX. He was arraigned on a charge 
of holding treasonable correspondence with the 
French Court. His accusers were Murphy, cho- 
rister of the R. C. Cathedral, Armagh, and certain 
friars and laymen. He was seized and sent to (the 
Dublin) Newgate, December 6, 1679, and thence 
in October, 1689, removed to London. “ Here the 
first attempt to convict him failed, and the grand 
jury refused to find the bill against him; but 
additional evidence having been procured, he was 
in the end pronounced guilty of the crimes laid to 
his charge, and he was sentenced to be executed 
on July 1, 1681. He was taken on a sledge to 
Tyburn, and there executed in the presence of a 
great concourse. With his latest breath he called 
on Heaven to witness his innocence, and asserted 
that it was impossible for him to carry out the 
plans laid to his charge.” Archbishop Plunkett 
was sueceeded by Dominick Maguire, who was 
appointed in 1681 by Pope Innocent XI. Arch- 
bishop Maguire fled to France after the surrender 
of Limerick, and died in Paris in 1708. He was 
instrumental in preserving the valuable library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, during the troubles in 
the reign of James II. Archbishop Maguire was 
succeeded in 1708 by Dr. Hugh Mac Mahon. I 
should think this is the prelate described by Mr. 
3onE as Bishop of Clogher; he died in 1737. 
I have thus covered the period from 1669 to 1737, 
showing that the see of Armagh was filled by other 
prelates, and that Arthur Augustin Mac Mahon 
was not Archbishop of Armagh or Primate of Ire- 
land. Mr, Bonr will find further information in 
King’s Primer of Irish Church History, vol. iii. 
pp. 1242 et seq. Joseru Fisner. 

Waterford. 


I have just been reading the Presbyterian Dr. 
Killen’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, in which 
I find a disagreement with Mr. Survey as to the 
Mac Mahon archbishops. At chap. ii. p. 253, and 
notes, Dr. Killen says that Bryan or Bernard Mac 
Mahon was archbishop from 1738 to 1747, and 
was succeeded (according to Brenan) by Ross Mac 
Mahon. But Mr. Suievey says Ross died in 1740. 


I suppose he is right, as he quotes the tomb- 
stone; but then what is Dr. Killen’s mistake, or, 


It would seem as if Ross had 


rather, Brenan’s ? 
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not been archbishop at all. Dr. Killen says also 
that Bryan, or Bernard, Mac Mahon was the im- 
mediate successor of Hugh Mac Mahon; and, 
primd facie, one really is inclined to doubt whether 
three Mac Mahons could have been translated from 
Clogher to Armagh in immediate succession. Two 
is bad enough. 

Bexhill. 

[An account of the Mac M: ahon family will be found 
in Mr. Sullivan’s Vew /veland; and a statement of the 
Marshal being descended from Brian Boru (!) is referred 
to in The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy. | 


Tue First Newspaper (3 §. i. 287, 
351, 398, 435, 479 ; ii. 38, 92 ; 5™ S. viii. 72, 140, 
153, 179, 232, 330; ix. 12.)—In reply to Mr. 
Rayner and Mr. Wnts at the last reference, I 
would refer to the first allusion to this subject 
(3" S. i, 287), in which the oldest Nottingham 
paper is stated to be the Journal, 1710, the date of 
which is corrected in the same series (pp. 351, 435) 
to 1716. This is altogether wrong. The Journal 
was not started till 1757, and eventually bought 
up the Courant, which was amalgamated with it, 
and appropriated the Courant’s date, 1716, as the 
first date of its own publication. On p. 479 of the 
same series the Post is stated to be the first paper 
by one correspondent, and the Courant by 
another. The subject seems to have dropped 
at this time (1862), and was not renewed till last 
year (5 S,. viii, 72) by Mr. Rayner, when he 
gives the Courant as the first paper, and the date 
1710. This I corrected (p. 331), and I may say 
that the date there given (1719) is evidently a 
printer’s error, and I think my copy will be found 
to be 1716—a mistake I only noticed on my atten- 
tion being drawn to it by Mr. Ware. And now 
for my authorities. Deering, in his History of 
Nottingham, says that “ Mr. William Ayscough,” 
who died in 1719, “is remarkable for having first 
established the art of printing in this town about 
the year 1710.” The subject is elaborated in 
Blackner’s History of the town, p. 96, wherein he 
states that, “ about six years after the introduction 
of printing as above named, Mr. John Collyer 
commenced a newspaper called the Nottingham 
Post, which was continued till 1732” (this date is 
no doubt 1723, as given in Bailey’s History, and 
most likely a printer’s error by transposition), 
“when Mr. George Ayscough (son of Wm.) began 
the Nottingham Courant in the house where his 
father commenced the business of printing.” 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the Post 
was the first paper, and not the Courant. By 
Mr. Wuire’s copy, July, 1711, he would make 
the first number of the Post appear to date early 
in 1710, as he states his copy to be 42; and I 
should doubt its having been printed weekly, more 
likely at uncertain intervals, I should be glad if 


he would give the printer’s name and address of 
the copy he possesses. Epwarp T. Dvyy, 
Queen’s Terrace, Hammersmith. 


Fracaria vesca §. viii. 329, 456.)—Dp, 
CuHarnock might easily find the wood strawberry 
growing abundantly in very many we in 
Norfolk. T. S. N. 


Sparham Rectory, Norwich. 


“Cnic” (5™ §. viii. 261, 316, 436, 458)— 
A Hebrew scholar, a friend of mine, says that the 
word chic in Hebrew is applied to distinction in 
speaking. B. 


Karnertneé Rarecu §. viii. 309, 515,)—I 
have always understood that one of the last j in- 
junctions of Walter Ralegh was : “ Bury me with 
my father and mother in Exeter Church.” 

CALCUTTENSIS, 


Curious Names (5' viii. 127, 237, 516.)—I 
have before me “ Pindari Carmina, recognovit 
W. Christ” (Lipsiw, Teubner, 1873). 

P. J. F. 


Samvet Roper anp tne Sewatt Fanny (54 
S. v. 28; ix. 56.)—I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
Porrs for his reply to my query. The marriage 
of Alderman Henry Sewall to Margaret “Gra- 
brook” is (I am informed by Cor. Crests 
asserted in a pedigree drawn up by a member of 
the Sewall family, who was born in 1652, and died 
in 1730, 

Since my query appeared I have acquired a 
good deal of information about the Sewalls and 
the Ropers. The Richard Sewall who married 
Mary Dugdale was, I find, the younger son of 
Henry and Margaret. Mr. Ports says his willis 
“extant.” I do not think this is so; but ad- 
ministration of his effects was granted Jan. 2, 
1638-9, to Mary his widow. His eldest son, 
Richard Sewall, of Nuneaton, Gent., refers in his 
will (proved at Lichfield in 1648) to his “ aunt 
Dugdale” ; and his uncle (Sir) Wm. Dugdale and 
his “ brother Dudley ” (husband of his sister Mary) 
were the executors. I find from Hamper’s Life 
Dugdale that Wood, in stating that Samuel Roper 
and Richard Sewall were “cousins german,” Wi 
quoting the ipsissima verba of Dugdale himself. 

Samuel Roper, as I stated in my query, was the 
son of Thomas Roper by Anne, the di aughter of 
Alverey “Greisbrooke ” (so he wrote his name), 
Middleton ; and there can be no doubt that Mar 
garet “ Grazbrook” was her sister ; for Alverey 
had a daughter of that name who is mentioned i2 
his will. 

The Ropers were an old family at Heanor. The 
Trish Viscounts Baltinglass were of the same 
family. Dr. Fuller (who had married for bis 
second wife the Hon. Mary Roper, daughter of 
the first viscount) refers, in his Church History, 
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to Samuel Roper as his kinsman—“ that skilful 
antiquary and my respected kinsman Samuel 
Roper, of Lincoln’s Inn.” rt 
Samuel Roper died Sept. 2, 1658. His will, 
wherein he is called “Samuel Rooper, of Heanour, 
Esquire,” is dated Aug. 31, 1658, and was proved 
in London on Oct. 14 following. The Roopers of 
Abbott’s Ripton, co. Huntingdon, claim to be 
descended from him. See their pedigree* in 
Burke’s Landed Ge ntry. H. 8. G. 


Dr. Pitcarrn (5™ §, viii. 498 ; ix. 55) may at 
any time have taken his religious duties too easily, 
but during the greater part of his professional life 
in Edinburgh, detesting as he did the revolu- 
tionary disestablishment of episcopacy in Scotland, 
it must have been an unusually heavy shower that 
drove him, cloakless probably, and certainly 
“ombrella-less,” into a “kirk” at sermon time. 
His vigorous lines on the death of Viscount 
Dundee, Ultime Scotorum, &c. (indifferently Eng- 
lished by Dryden), sufficiently express his senti- 
ments :— 

“Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, Leos.” 
“ New people fill the land now thou art gone, 
New gods the temples, and new kings the throne.” 
Norvat Cyne. 


Aberdeen. 


“Tur Wrote Duty or Man” (5% S, viii. 389, 


515.)—I flattered myself I had in my query 
guarded agains the mistake into which Miss Boyp 
bas fallen, namely, that I referred to three dif. 


ferent editions of the same book, whe reas | spoke 


of three distinct works, though under almost 
identical titles. Muss Born’s note clearly refers 
to the earliest of the three, though giving it (from 
the Literary Churchman) an author which had 
never before been suggested. My inquiry 
(viii. rred to the second book, which even 
on its title-page states itself to be a different work, 
and first published 1747, while the first edition 
of the earlier one was, I believe, in 1657. 


W. M. M. 


The authorship of the Whole Duty of Man 
formed the su t of critical investigation in thx 
History of Meltham, near Huddersfield, published 
by Messrs. Crossley of that town in 1866. This 
local historical work was reviewed in “N, & ().” 
of the following year. Two chapters, consisting 
of thirty-six pages, are devoted to the inquiry, 
which is apparently exhausted. Among the dif- 
ferent claimants enumerated the name of John 
Ischam is not included, nor can I find any account 
of him in biographical books to which I have 
referred. The only mention of him in Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica is the following : “Isham, 


389) ref 


, * In this pedigree Thomas Roper, of Heanor, is stated 
to have married Anne, daughter of “ Aluzed Gresbroke.’ 


| 


John. <A Daily Office for the Sic 
8vo.” As he appears to be put asa new 
claimant to the authorship of tl OF ole Druty of 
Man, it is of importance to kno t are the 
evidences in support thereof. LLALLAWG. 


“ Pevesy” (5 §, viii, 288, 356, 518.)—There 
need be no doubt about the words. T. F. R. has 
overlooked the horizontal stroke through the stem 
of the ie making “ separale.” The passage reads 
(the printed book before me) :— 

“Item [presentant quod] pratum separale pertinens 
ad dictam ecclesiam valet per annum xl’. Item [pre- 
sentant quod) pastura separalis pertinens ad eandem 
valet per annum Item,” &¢.—Nonarum Jig. Com. 
Wiltes, p. 173. 


Joun A. C. Vincent. 


Epwarp Hypr, or Crarenpon (5* §, 
viii. 409; ix. 16.\—I am much obliged to Mr. 
C. A. Warp for his reply; but the question I 
asked related to the earl’s fam ly, not to himself. 


Could he further oblige me by pointing out where 

[ could find the pedigree of the Hydes of Dinton, 

Wilts? 
Ryde. 


Cortes oF For. 1623 (5 S. vii. 
247, 277, 455 ; viii. 78.)—A copy is in the small 
but valuable library of Sir William FitzHerbert, 
Bart., the Hall, West Farleigh, Kent. 

W. M. M 


Avrnors or Qvorations Wayrep (5 §, ix, 
69.)— 


*T give him joy that’s awkward at a lie.” 
oung’s Vight 7 kts, night viii. 


Miscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History ; being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, Lon- 
don, By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin, Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

TuHovcuTruL and thought-inspiring in a very high 

degree, refined in expression and language, and sober in 

judgment, this volume cannot fail to be welcome to all 
students of history. The lectures of which it is com- 
posed do not, indeed, themselves constitute a history of 
the medizval church, neither could they be used merely 
to “cram up” for an examination, Dates are only 
incidentally introduced, and foot-notes, with references 
to authorities, are entirely absent. This is a peculiarity 
not to be recommended for general adoption, though no 
doubt, in the case of the volume before us, any informa- 
tion which the hearers of Abp. Trench may have sought 
was supplied orally in the lecture-room. The world at 
large, however, has not this advantage, and we should 
have been glad to have seen something more, which 
could not but have been instructive, of the process by 
which the writer arrived at his conclusions. In the 
case of a volume covering so large a field both of time 
and subjects, it is impossible to do more than hint at 
the many beauties which it contains. But at a moment 
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[5 S, 1X. Pes. 2, 


when the fate of the power of Islam in Europe seems 
trembling in the balance, if indeed the decree has not 
already gone forth against it, we may be excused for 


selecting a brief extract on this subject out of the many | 


which we should like to cull from the same source. 
“ Mahomedanism,” says Abp. Trench, “has no ideal of 
holiness after which it invites its votaries to strive It 
has all the faults, all the narrowness, of a local religion, 
which by strange unexpected successes has outgrown the 


region of its birth, a region where it was not without its | 


fitness, and has obtained a dominion not limited but 
universal.......The despotisms of the East are not acci- 
dents, but the legitimate outgrowths of the Koran; and 
so long as this exists as the authoritative book, they too 
must exist with it.’ Written years ago, this sentence is 
full of applicability to the present circumstances of 
Eastern See. With every desire to be just towards 
those who have attempted, though at the eleventh hour, 
to establish a constitutional form of government in the 
Ottoman Empire, we fear that the teaching of history is 
with Abp. Trench, and against the possibility of free 
parliaments under the rule of the “shadow of God upon 
earth.” Those who value a loving appreciation of high 
qualities, combined with scrupulous fairness of historical 
judgment, will welcome the Archbishop of Dublin as a 
guide and companion through the intricate paths of 
medizval church history. 


Ancient History from the Monuments.—The History of 
Babylonia. By the late George Smith. Edited by 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford.— The Greek Cities and Islands of 
Asia Minor. By We Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 
(8S. P. C. K. Depositories, London.) 

Tuk two further instalments, now before us, of the series 

of volumes dedicated to telling the tale of ancient history 

by means of its monuments, give a very favourable view 
of the intelligent activity with which the Society for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge is fulfilling the useful 

task which it has set before itself. Nobody could be 

more competent than Mr. Sayce to take up the thread 
of the work left unfinished, though nearly ready for 
press, by the late Assyrian explorer, George Smith. 

Those who are not acquainted with Mr. Smith's larger 

works will find here a brief but clear précis of the his- 

torical results of his labours, to which Mr. Sayce has 
appended occasional notes, together with tables explain- 
ing the meaning of the names met with in Babylonian 
history, which will add greatly to the convenience of the 
student. In the Cities and Islands of Asia Minor, Mr. 

Vaux unfolds a story of more directly Western interest, 

bound up with indelible memories of Homeric song and 

Greek and Roman oratory, as well as with the early days 

of Christianity. The blue waves of the gean wash the 

shores of which he tells us, just as they did in the days 
of the blind old man of Chios, It is a kaleidoscope of 
history, in which Priam and Xerxes, Cicero and St. 

Paul, by turns attract our attention, and in which the 

information, graphically given in the text, is carried 

down to the latest results of the excavations of Mr. 

Wood and Dr, Schliemann. 


Ir Mr. Gladstone's article, “The Peace to Come,” 
forms, from the present circumstances of the country, 
the most important feature of The Vineteenth Century 
for this month, it may be truly said that Mr. Knowles 
has supplied the public with other equally attractive and 
generally interesting matter. The articles on Ritualism, 
Spinoza, and Mrs, Siddons cannot fail to find many 
a reader. 

The Cornhill Magazine opens with a new story, en- 
titled “ Within the Precincts.” In “Over the Balkans 


with General Gourko ” is a spirited account of the perils | 


and hardships undergone by correspondents in order to 
afford food for the voracious appetite, to quote the 
writer's own words, of that never to be satisfied monster, 
the British public. 


Tue Midwinter number of Scrilner’s Monthly (Warne 
& Co.) has reached us; it is profusely illustrated. 


Tuk LATE Dr. Doran, F.S.A.—A valued correspondent 
writes:—“I[ am sure there is not a contributor t 
*N. & Q. who will not mourn for our late Editor ag for 
a father—a father both kindly and wise ; as kindly whep 
he wisely suppressed as when he courteously acce 
the communications sent him. A week has not elapsed 
since I wrote to thank him for the kindly reception with 
which I, a stranger both to him and to fame, had met 
from him.” It is a melancholy satisfaction to know that 
these words do but give expression to the sense of log 
caused to numerous contributors to “N.& Q.” by the 
death of their common friend. 


RAutices to Correspanvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not neceasarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

P. T.—A note on Sir John Vanbrugh, by Peter 
Cunningham, will be found in our Second Series, vol. i. 
p. 7, and another at p. 116 of the same volume. He 
was buried in St, Stephen's, Walbrook. 

W. A.— 

‘Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre.” 
Pope, Moral Lssays, Ep. iv. 146. 

E. T. M. Watker asks in what numbers of Fraser 
he will find Thackeray’s story of The Hoggarty 
Diamond ; also, how many volumes of the poets, edited 
by Rev. G. Gilfillan, have been published. 

W. F. C.—With regard to the Middle Hill Library of 
the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, apply to Mr. Fenwick, 
Cheltenham. 

M. P.—The fullest account is to be found in A Lady 
of the Last Century (Bentley & Son, 1876). 

M. E. C. Wancort (“ The Old Soldier at St. Paul’s.”) 
—Anticipated, 5” 8, viii, 512. 

L. C. R.—A short time since the Builder gave ade 
scription of the removal of the obelisk to Paris. 

J. G.—W. Garyetr Tavuntox, 22, Charles Street, 

srighton, will be glad to hear from you. 

J. W. W. asks for the best English work on banking, 
currency, and commerce in Austria and Hungary. 

A Lapy (“ Cockades”) should refer to “N. & 
S. i. 126, 255; v. 81; vi. 94. 

L. N.—We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

J. Borraso.—See Wheeler's Noted Names of Fiction. 

G. R.—Letter to Montrose forwarded. 

F. Ru.e.—Forwarded to K. N. 

N. M.—Letter forwarded to E. S. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 90 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; ane 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 


